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We bave received frcm the Sunday-school of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
eleven dollars fur Chloe L .nkton. 





Many Bible readers d.sire to obtain, in a plain and 
popular narrative, a: accou .t of the various E glish 
tran-lations of the B b'e. Such an account, prepared 
by Mrs. H. E G Pardee, is printed in another column, 


aid will be toucd a good introduction to the accessible 
books on the same eu! j st. 








There is a l-ason in the good old Anglo-Saxon 
name for the disciples of our L»nd—‘learning- 
youthe.” Though the disciples were grown men, 
they were rot too old to learn. Tne name almost 
uniform'y given to Jesus Carist in the Anglo-Saxoo 
gospels was “‘the Healer.” Thus is strisingly set 
forth one of the very many relations between Christ 
and his church. He is still the Healer, and we are 
his learning-youths. 


Mr. Sankey, whose evangelistic labors have been 
unremitting for the past five years, has accepted an 
invitation to revirit E-g!and, and will sail for that 
ccuatry in the latter part of S-ptember. The tens 
of thousands who owe a great debt to his ¢ffective 
labors will be glad to learn that he is * ind some 
recreation in a temporary change of his field of work 
—for in Great Britain, whence he has ‘received 
pressing invitations, he will spend no idle time. 
Mr. Mocdy has determined to spend at least a year 





in study and preparation for future work. He 
intends to dwell for a time in Baltimore, preaching 
once or twice a week in the local churches. Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey are in the fullest accord in 
these plans for the immediate future. 


One of the least important matters in Bible study, 
especially in the Sunday-school, is its chronolegy. 
Ia the first place, it is a most uacertain factor,—one 
constantly open to question, about which distia- 
guished scholars are at serious difference. And, 
again, if it were fixed, it is not of practical value to 
the average child. The Bible is not given to us to 
fasten dates in our minds. If the date of every 
principal event in its record were familiar to a 
echolar, it would give him no knowledge of his 
danger in sin, nor of the way of salvation; neither 
would it stimu'ate him to present duty or to future 
attainment. Yet there are teachers and superin- 
tendents who seem to think that the first thing to 
be known about a Bible incident is its date, when 
that is, in fact, the /ast thing to be looked after. Ia 
both teachir g and reviewing, there should be a care 
not to overdu the date business. 

A striking example cf the light which comes upon 
us when we go to the original Scriptures is fou'd 
by comparing 2 Peter 1: 19 with Isaiah 8: 20 
The former passage, to show the superiority of 
Scripture to miraculous warning, reads: “‘ We have 
a'so @ more suré word of prophecy ; whereunto ye 
do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn and : he 
d.ystar arise ia your hearts.” The latter, though 
warpiog against reeking falee supernatural mani- 
festations, says: ‘‘ To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.” Now the word fir 
“light” here means morning light of the earliest 
dawn; not necessarily the full gorpel day. Look 
to the law and the testimony; the dawn comes in 
that direction, and not from the will-o’-the-wi-ps cf 
the spiritualists, is the meaning of the prophet. 


After all, it matters less how long we live than 
how we live. Is is better to live toa great purpore 
than to live to a great age. Tne poorest way of 
spending a life is in «ff rts to prolong lifs. A short 
life well used is more to be desired than a lovg life 
misused, or unused. It is better for a young man to 
die in his struggle to rescue a drowaiag child than 
to live through neglecting an opportunity of such a 
struggle. N>» life is worth saving at the cost of a 
duty shirked. There is no more coward'y maxim 
for any man than “I must live.’’ Tuere is more of 
history, as there is more of heroism, in the few briet 
years of one of the child-martyrs of the Scottish 
church than in the whole story of the longest life 
the world ever saw—of which the record stands: 
“And all the days of Msthusaleh were nine hun- 
dred sixty and nine years; and he died”—died ip 
the year of the flood, swept away after nine hun- 
dred sixty and nine uneventful if not useless years. 
Doing and dying are a great deal better business 
than loafiag and living in this world. Lat every 
man bear that in mind. 

Without sharing all the hopes of some of the 
more fervid enthusiasts, the careful observer must 





yet conclude that the Christian cause is likely to 
make no small gains in consequence of the results of 
the Russo-Turkish war, now fully formulated by the 
treaty of Berlin. The land of the Saviour and the 
apostles is at least under the protectorate of a 
Protestant Christian country; exhibitions cf sullen 
dislike or of open hostility must be less frequently 
made toward the missionaries by the Turks in Asia 
Minor; and euch atrocities as were seen in Bulgaria 
two years ago will no longer be possible. Even the 
Jewish papers forecast a gentler future in their hope 
that the unfortunate Jews of Poland and the Danu- 
bian principalities may once more find in Syria, as 
protected by England, a pleasant abode. Chris- 
tianity, it must be confessed, exercised a less con- 
spicuous influence at Berlin than did national selfish- 
ness; but it was the same old tale of the molding 
of the acts of princes and diplomats by forces which 
they themselves but half perceive. Many persons 
are inclined to see God's hand in ancient and 
med'wval history, but to think of no influences in 
the nineteenth century save as wielded by a Bis- 
marck, a Gortschakcff, or a Beaconsfield. Yet the 
history of the world since the Sardinian war of 1859 
shows as swift and remarkable changes in the rela- 
tions of nations and races to each other, and to 
Christianity, as could be found in the times of 
Henry the Eighth or Alfred the Great. Tae world 
may bs “growing old,’ as John Henry Newman 
despondently exclaims in one of his hymus; but the 
eye of its Maker is not the less watchful, nor his 
han. the leas strong. 


HOW ABOUT THE BOYS AND TOBACCO? 


If tobacco usirg is a gxod thing, our boys ought to 
have ashare in it. Ifit is not a good thirg, they 
ought to be trained to let it alone. The propriety 
or the impropriety of this habit ought to be uader- 
stood by parents and teachers, that they may use 
their i: fluence for or against it vig>rously. 

There are some things to be said in favor of tobacco 
using. Is is very fashionable. It prevails in what 
is called good society. The man who does not use 
tobacco is an exception in almost any community. 
Good men indulge in this habit—Christian men, 
Coristian ministers, as well as men distinguished and 
successful in every branch of professional and kusi- 
ness life. There is a social attractiveness about the 
habit. Lovers of tobacco find a certain companion- 
ship in a good cigar, and a charm in companiynships 
over a good cigar, which they think could not be found 
elsewhere. Hence, the young man who does not 
amoke cannot be in the fashion; he cannot follow 
the example cf some of the best men in the commu- 
aity ; he cannot share the peculiar erj>»yment of his 
tobacco-lovirg companions. These inducements to 
tobacco using are not to be ignored. Tuey are suffi- 
cient to lead a msjority of yourg men to form the 
habit, and cling to it. They are even not without 
weight with many thinking parents. Mothers do 
oot always want their sons to be different from other 
people’s. They are quite satisfied to have them fol- 
tow the example cf so good men as their fathers or 
their pastors. And, as it isnot unmistakably a ques- 
tion of morals, they haven’t it in their hearts to insist 
that their boys shall refrain from doing “ what a.1 
the other fellows do.” They “ don’t want to be too 
rigid and puritanical, you know.’ These induee- 
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ments to tobacco using are recognized, and widely 
prevail. There is little need of our giving them 
emphasis. 

But there are some very positive objections to 
tobacco using, aside from auy debatable question of 
morals. One of these objections is its uncieanliness. 
Cleanliness or purity of person is impossible to a 
tobacco user. The fragrance of a good cigar while 
burning is attractive to those who use tobacco, and to 
many who do not. But no one—literally no one— 
admires the stench which remains in the hair and 
clothing, and which befouls the breath of the tobacco 
user after the more delicate aroma of the weed has 
passed away. A tobacco user is invariably more or 
lees offensive in his person to all nostrils not deadened 
by constant familiarity with the same fetid odor. 
He is rarely conscious of this fact. He has no idea 
how his entrance into a room fouls the air, and his 
very presence in a car, or his passing on the street, 
is notified to refined senses by his impurity of person. 
He little thinks of the diminished attractiveness of 
his presence to mother or wife, to sister or friend, 
through his impregnation with vile odors—unless, 
indeed, these loved ones have been brought by his 
habit to know no diffarence between the pure and 
the impure in fragrance. In any event, every 
tobacco user is in a greater or lees degree offensive 
by his personal uncleanliness to many whom he 
meets, if not to those whom he holds dearest. Most 
tobacco-using clergymen would be astonished if they 
knew to how many in their congregations their 
stench of person renders them offensive ; how many 
housekeepers open their doors and windows to air 
the rooms after the pastor’s social call; how many 
persons shrink from the nauseating odors of the 
tobacco-perfumed study, when desiring religious 
counsel, For, be it remembered, that it is not his 
person alone which the user of tobacco renders 
offensive ; his smoking-room and his whole house 
suffer similarly. Curtains, carpets, furniture, pic- 
tures, and books, all reek alike with the foul 
reriduum of stale tobacco-smoke, There is no such 
thing as a clean room where tobacco is used. Said 
a gentleman recently, “I had a smoking clergyman 
at my house for some weeks. He smoked in the 
room which he used as astudy. He has been away 
from us now five months. We have done everything 
in our power to cleanse that room; but on a damp 
day when the air is heavy, the smell of old tobacco- 
smoke is distinctly perceptible there.” So it may be 
said of a steamboat state-room, a sleeping-car berth, 
or a hotel or college room, which a smoker has occu- 
pied. It is rendered almost unfit for use by a pure 
and cleanly person; quite unfit for comfort to one 
of delicate sense. Indeed, if there were no other 
objection to tobacco using than its defilement of his 
person and his surroundings, the really pure and 
the ncbly proud young man would abbor it, as 
lowering his plane of personal living by its essential 
filthinees; and he would feel that its fashionable- 
ness, its companionableness, and the delights of its 
indulgence, were quite too dearly purchased at its 
inevitable cost of rendering him offensive to persons 
of highest refinement and keenest sensibilities, And 
tne pure and proud mother who appreciates this 
side of the case would feel that it must not be that 
her darling boy should lose his purity of person and 
become an offense to all delicate nostrils, Indeed, 
there are young men whose purity is obviously such 
that they could not be tobacco users; and there are | 
mothers also of such pride and purity that they | 
would almost as soon see their boys in the grave as 
on the level of uncleanliness with the average | 
tobacco-smoker. | 

Another objection to tobacco-using 1s its benumb- | 
ing influence on the nerves and sensibilities, espe- 
cially of aboy orayoungman. Tobacco isa narcotic, 
even though at first it seems to act as a stimulant. 
Its ultimate effect is rather to quiet than to stimu- 
late the nerves. In doing this it tends to allay 
anxiety and discomfort. It makes its user measura- 
bly contented with his condition and attainments. 





This may, at first glance, seem to be an advantage, as 
preventing restleesness and worry. Indeed, the use 
of tobacco is advocated on this very ground ; and the 
argument is made, that the lower classes in the com- 
munity who can never hope to better their condition 
are kept in contentment by their pipes and cigars. 
But the average American youth needs all the 
nerves and all the brain-power he possesses, to 
enable him to know his place and to fillit. He 
ought not to have his sensibilities deadened. He 
ought not to be satisfied with his present attain- 
ments. If he has failed in his day's work, or in his 
day’s hunting for work, he ought not to take an 
opiate or a narcotic, and lull his sensibilities to rest 
over his failure. He ought to face the facts with 
unclouded vision and with tense nerves, and deter- 
mine on better things for to-morrow. Put two 
young men of the same ability side by side in a 
struggle to find occupation, or to make progress in 
study or business, and if one deadens his nerves by 
tobacco while the other is never half asleep in 
waking hours, the wide-awake young man will soon 
be way ahead of the other. There are, in fact, 
many large business establishments where a young 
man who does not use tobacco is always chosen in 
preference to one who does, on the score of his 
increased ambition and quickness and practical effi- 
ciency through having ali his nerves and sensibilities 
on the alert. The higher the intellectual and moral 
plane of the young man, the greater the evil from 
this benumbing influence of tobacco; for the more 
he needs strong impellings to carry him forward to 
his best accomplishment. When others are satisfied 
with him, a young man has least right to be saticfied 
with himself. His ideal ought to be higher than 
theirs. When it does not seem necessary that he 
should work for a living, or work to keep ahead of 
his companions, he ought to be keenly alive to the 
necessity of working to do something worth living 
for, and to enable him to keep ahead of himself. 
Hence it is that tobacco using holds back so many 
young men of wealth and intellect and good moral 
character from doing as well as they can do—a great 
deal better and a great deal more than they do do. 
They sit and smoke, and think of how much they 
have done, and how much they intend to do, and 
how pleasant it is to live without doing all the time, 
and—they take another cigar, and are more than 
satiefied with doing nothing more. There is a deal 
of truth in the suggestion of old George Trask, that 
“a good cigar is the most satisfying thing in the 
world,” that ‘‘a young man while he is smoking 
doesn't even want salvation.” There are multitudes 
of boys and young men all about us who are sure 
to be kept permanently upon a lower plane of per- 
formance and attainment because of their lack of 
ambition and unrest and determined energy through 
the quieting and becalming influence of tobacco on 
their nerves and sensibilities, when they ought to be 
wide awake to their duty and to their lack, and be 
struggling for success as for their lives. If there 
were no other reason why a fond mother should 
train her boy never to touch tobacco, it is enough 
that by keeping him from its use she gives him a 
start before his companions who do use it, and helps 
him to have all his nerves and all his sensibilities 
and all his energies in their fullest and fairest play. 
Tobacco is the one thing which to-day keeps many 
a bright youth from the doing of his best work, and 
from the realization of his brightest possibilities. 
And yet another objection to the habit of using 
tobacco is the bondage into which it brings a man. 
It is not merely that the habit itself is fastened on 
him so that, in most cases, he cannot get away from 
it if he would; but it is that he is bound and limited 
by it in his daily life, so that he must find time and 
place for it however he is circumstanced ; and in 
meeting this necessity he is often compelied to choose 
between putting himself in the worst of company 
and in the most disagreeable of places, or he must 
make himeelt bad company, and the place where he 
is, disagreeable. It takes time tosmoke a cigar, and 


more time to smoke five cigars. It is not always 
that a man can smoke in the presence of ladies, or 
in the common apartments of the home where he 
fiads himself. If he is a guest where there is no 
smell of stale tobacco in the house he needs to leave 
pleasant companionships and g> out of doors to 
enjoy his cigar, or be made uncomfortable by its 
lack. If he is at a hotel, or on a railroad train, he 
must seek the place of tobacco users, which is com- 
monly a filthy apartment where are sure to be found 
the vilest occupants of the establishment, whoever 
else is there. If tobacco using were otherwise desir- 
able, it would be indeed a pity that it forced a 
decent Christian man into the air and associations 
of the average emoking-car, and necessitated his 
remaining there, on a level, for the time being, in 
his tastes and pursuits, with those who are there 
assembled. If a refined ard sensible mother hed no 
other inducement to struggle and pray in dead 
earnest to keep her loved boy from the love of 
tobacco, she could find it in her desire to shield him 
from smoking-car influences and companionships. 
The tobacco user is in bondage by his habit to evil 
associations which he might otherwise avoid; and 
the necessity is, by that habit, upon him, of often 
separating himself from the influences of the purest 
and most refining society, and of having in their 
stead influences which, as far as they go, are pollut- 
ing and debasing. 

And these considerations, mark you, are apart, not 
only from any debatable question of morals, but 
from any question of the effect of tobacco on the 
health, or of its propriety on the score of expen- 
siveness. These touch only the question of its 
desirableness. Granted, for argument’s sake, that it 
would be right for your boys to use tobacco if they 
wanted to. Granted that it would not be likely to 
prove injurious to their health. Granted that you 
could well afford to gratify them in its cost. Is 
it desirable for them to form this habit, when its 
indulgence would inevitably destroy their personal 
purity and cleanliness, would make them measura- 
bly offensive to the more refined and ensitive of 
those who are about them, would tend to deaden 
their sensibilities, and to diminish and limit their 
nervous force and activity, and would bring them 
into a bondage which shuts them away from much 
that is refining and elevating, and surrou: ds them 
with influences which are deteriorating, and com- 
panionships which are objectionable? If not, then 
now is the time to take hold cf this thing as if it 
were worth doing something about [-e! that your 
boys must be saved from this habit, whoever else 
yields to it. So pray that God will not refuse you 
a blessing on your endeavors in this direction. So 
teach and so train your sons that one of them would 
no sooner indulge in tcbacco using than he would 
wal'ow in the mire, cut off one of his hands cr feet, 
or sell his birthright for a mess of stale pottage. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No little energy is needed to start and carry on Sunday- 
schools in some of the poorer counties of the South, But 
if Southern workers cannot succeed in one way, they try 
another. Activity in Georgia has increased since the 
Atlanta Convention. A correspondent writes concerning 
the means adopted by a school in that state: 


Grit, perseverance, and system can do hard things. Some time 
ago there was no Sunday-school in a certain place in Georgia; 
not even achurch. The settlers were hard-working farmers, the 
greater part of whom were very poor. They had no school- 
house, but an effort was. made to organize a Sunday-school. 
With rough boards a house was built for a school-room, and fur- 
nished with rustic seats. The psople seemed to have one mind 
to work. Then, the house being built, they gathered every Sab 
bath afternoon, summer and winter, rain or shine. The average 
attendance is about seventy. There is not much money in the 
community, nevertheless they have a method of systematic giv- 
ing, so that all may be taught to give. The plan is for each 
scholarto bring an egg. The collection is taken in a basket, and 
eggs are a legal tender in that school. in other sections where 
money is scarce, schools might ‘‘lay in” funds for books and 
papers by this method. 


That our readers generally have a wholesome reverence 





for the sacred Scriptures, we have abundant evidence in 
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the c.u'ionary words whichcome in to us week by week, in 
view of the supposed danger from unholy dealing with the 
text by such Christian scholars as Professors Kendrick, or 
Toy, or Riddle, or Phelps. We aregladof this. We want 
these men watched. We want them held to the letter and 
the spirit of the inspired record, ‘To thelaw and to the 
testimony : if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” Not one of them is 
above the standards given to us in revelation, There is 
but one gospel for them and for us, For them, therefore, 
and for ourselves, we say to our readers, “ Though we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” But it is a comfort to us to find that there is 
a good deal of over-sensi!iveness on the part of the faith- 
ful watchers of the defenses of the faith. There are many 
alarms without any justifying cause, When, for example, 
one of these scholars shows that there is a mis-translation, 
or a misprint, in a copy of the English Bible in common 
use, he does not question the authority of the original 
text. On the contrary, he calls attention to that as the 
standard. He is a more faithful watchman than the one 
who would ho!d to the error because he has long supposed 
it to be the truth. And so when a plausible explanation is 
given for an apparent discrepancy for two seemingly con- 
flicting gospel narratives, it is not to throw discredit on 
either, but to suggest the accuracy of both. One of the 
latest criticisms of the critics comes to us in this form from 
a Pittsburgh correspondent : 


In your paper dated June 29, I read in Dr. Kendrick’s “ Criti- 
cal Notes :’’ “It is simply sufficient to assume that each fof the 
two evangelists, Matthew and Luke] related the facts of which he 
was himself on good testimony informed’’ From this I should 
understand that 2 Timothy 3 16 should be corrected to read, 
“ All scripture ts given from information received”’ Again I read, 
“Tf Matthew did not know of the angelic annunciation,” ete.; 
also, ‘If Luke did not know of the visit of the magi.”” It is not 
then to be presumed that Matthew and Luke wrote the same as 
the “holy men of God”’ referred to in 2 Peter1: 21 Again, in 
your issue of July 13, verse 27, I read: “ Here again we are not 
bound to suppose that absolutely no Israelitish lepers were 
cleansed by the prophet.” I do not understand that we are to 
suppose anything about it, when Christ says, ‘‘ None of them was 
cleansed.’ I would be glad to have you reply in your paper to 
these items, as the public is interested. 

Now it seems to us very clear that Dr. Kendrick is in 
eacn cf these statements simply asserting the accuracy, 
and showing the reasonableness, of the sacred text. He 
does not say, nor does he suggest, that Matthew and 
Luke wrote without direct inspiration. He simply sug- 
gests that they were inspired to write what they did 
know, and not what they didn’t know; that inspiration 
enabled them to judge what they ought to record ot their 
seeing and hearing, not to put down what they had 
neither seen nor heard. His statement that there may 
have been events in the life of Jesus known to one of 
these evangelists and not to the other can hardly be 
called in question. The holy men of God who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost were not moved to 
speak as “wi'nesses”” of that which they never witnessed. 
lt would des!roy the value of all the testimony to the 
miracles of the New Testament, if we should claim that 
their record was given by men who had no knowledge on 
the subj-ct except from inspiration. Indeed, a promise 
of Jesns to his disciples was, that when the Holy Ghost 
cae to move these holy men, he should bring all things 
tw their “remembrance.” Then again, as to the statement 
of Jesus concerning the cleansing of lepers by Elisha, 
De. Kendrick does not question the words of our 
Lord; he only seeks to show what they fairly m-y be 
understood as meaning. He may differ with our Pitts- 
burgh friend as to the force of the expression from the 
hips of Jesus; but he does not question that whatever 
Jesus would be understood as saying was the simple 
truth. To go outside of these cases, let us take such a 
statement as that in Luke 13: 17, concerning the influ- 
ence of one of our Lord’s miracles: “And when he had 
said theese things, all his adversaries were ashamed: and 
all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were 
done by him” Now who supposes, that just at this time 
every enemy of Jesus on earth had a feeling of shame, 
and that every human being had joy in his success, and 
gave God glory accordingly? Yet the stickler for the 
outward form of statement in the English version of the 
text might insist that it was 20 declared by inspiration. 
Let ns hear what some reverent and learned Christian 
student of the word has to say of the reasonable view to 
be taken of this statement ; and then let us judge for our- 
selves whether his view accords with the spirit of the 
Bible as a whole. We believe that the sacredness of the 
Scriptures is promoted, not endangered, by such -critical 
comments on the text as these to which ovr Pittsburgh 
friend calls our attention, 





A LAYMAN’S THOUGHT. 
[From the German of Leopold Schefer.] 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Unto a nail must come the blacksmith’s forge 
And fire and anvil, master-hand and blast. 
Unto a rain-drop must be clouded sky. 
Unto a rose is need of earth complete, 
All strength of nature and the blessed sun— 
Small though their force, and given as if in play. 
For men, it needs the perfect spirit realm ; 
For any child, is need of human kind 
Until the first day of the world above, 
Where the Creator—he, that Master old— 
Sat by the glow and formed those beings fair 
In heavenly fire and at the mystic forge. 
This is no dream, no fiction, only truth. 
Therefore, O heart, draw now thy breath, which stays 
In happy pain before these fullnesses 
Of grace and grandeur! 
Still thou art, and art 
As one (ay, even one thou art) in very truth 
Of God's own structures, now in sympathy 
Of holiness with every miracle. 
That allis yet for thee, so true, so tried, 
So grandly brilliant !—like the azure sky 
Bestowed on each, but yet alone for thee, 
So wholly one as thine alone it was, 
The little bird within her lofty nest 
Has a whole forest, and the smallest fish 
Has the whole sea; the very smallest rose 
Has the whole sunshine of the glorious sun 
With all his power —And thou, thou man beloved, 
Hast all through feeling, ay, and through thy thought, 
The boundless spirit realm. 
Admire thou then 
That might which gives a fairy land to each 
Of thousand children—and to each the whole! 





OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 
BY MRS, H, E, G@ PARDEE 


The earliest account we have of an attempt to bring 
Bible incidents from Latin, the written language of the 
educated, into simple, every-day English, is found in the 
story of Cedmon. He was a cowterd in the monastery of 
Woitby, in Yorkshire; a devout man, but very ignorant, 
and keenly sensitive to his ignorance. It was the custom 
ot the monks and the other inmates to gather about the 
evening fire and beguile their leisure with songs and recita- 
tions. But he had no gift, and to hide his humiliation he 
used often to desert the pleasant circle, 

One night, lying on his lonely truss of straw, some one 
of commanding presence appeared, and bade him sing. 
“T cannot,” he said; “for that reason I left.” “Sing!” 
insisted his visitor. ‘ What shall I sing?” said Cad- 
mon. ‘Tne origin of all things.” Throigh the songless 
cloisters of Ca2dmon’s brain floated a hymn of the creation; 
and in the morning when he woke, he recalled it, and 
rehearsed it to the monks. 

Believing him to be divinely favored, they fostered his 
miraculous talent, “ and thenceforward it was the business 
of his life to render into verse passages of Scripture or doc- 
trines of divinity, which the brethren taught him in plain 
prose, and then took down from his tuneful lips.” 

He died in 680, When Czedmon died, Bede was a little 
boy seven years old. He, too, was an inmate of a North- 
umbrian monastery, and wrote many books which are not 
associated with our subject. But the closing work of his 
useful life was the translation of the Gospel of St. John. 

Cuthbert, one of his pupils, bears this loving record of 
his master’s work: ‘“ When the last day came, the dying 
man called his scholars to him, that he might dictate more 
of his translation. ‘There is still a chapter wanting,’ 
said the scribe, ‘and it is hard for thee to question thyseif 
longer.’ ‘It is easily done,’ said Bede ; ‘take thy pen and 
write quickly,’ 

“Through the day they wrote, and when evening fell, 
‘There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear master,’ said 


the youth. ‘Write it quickly,’ said the master. ‘It is 
finished now.’ ‘Thou sayest truth,’ was the reply ; ‘ald is 
finished now.’ He sang the ‘Glory to God,’ and died,” 
May 26, 735. 


About two hundred years afterward, Athelstan, the 
grandson of Alfred the Great, caused the Scriptures to be 
translated into Saxon for his subjects. 

Then followed a period of literary inactivity, preluding 
the intellectual and religious awakening which character- 
ized the fourteenth century. The influences contributing 
to this result were social, political, and spiritual. The 
military ambition of Edward III. involved heavy expenses 
and these were met by unauthorized taxations and by 
violent seizures of property. Uaderneath the glitter of 
chivalry that made his reign illustrious, were injustice, 
suffering, silent, but none the less positive, rebellions, 

Chaucer, in his “Canterbury Tales,” popularized the neg- 
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lected vernacular, and depicted the abuses then prevailing 
among the religious orders. 

In 1349 the Black Death, that had swept over Asia and 
Continental Europe, reached England. Again in 1362 and 
in 1369 its fatal tide devastated the country. The fainting 
nearts of men translated the scourge as a prophecy of the 
dawning of the last days, and as a herald to the world to 
prepare for Christ's second coming. Stricken with sorrow, 
oppressed by poverty, untaught by the priests, Piers Plow- 
man’s allegory met with a ready sympathy in the awaken- 
ing spirit of the lower classes, Among all the comfortlees 
homes of the kingdom, men and$women read, or heard read, 
the insurgent thoughts that had been smouldering in their 
own breasts, or had been discussed by them in sullen cau- 
tion. 

There was in the nation, contemporary with Chaucer, a 
man, a giant in moral daring His soul was deeply stirred 
and unfettered by his ecclesiastical and social honors, He 
de‘ended (an unpardonable heresy) the king's resistance of 
the papal claim of tithes; from his chair of theology at 
Oxford denied transubstantiation, which for centuries had 
been an accepted belief, and for more than a hundred 
and fifty years (from 1215) an established dogma of the 
Church ; as priest, fearlessly from his pulpit announced the 
Seriptures as the supreme authority and guide in all ques- 
tions of duty: “the sufferings and merits of the Saviour 
the only ground on which the sinner could rest his hope 
of pardon and acceptance ;” and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit the only fire which could baptize the hearts of men 
to holiness and purity: and through much peril and sorrow, 
he, in 1380, gave to the English people the immeasurably 
precious gift of the New Testament in the vernacular. 

‘* Christen men and wymmen,” he said, “ shudden studie 
fast in the Newe Testament for it is of ful autoritie and 
opyn to understanding of simple men as to the poyntis that 
be morst needful to salvacioun.” 

Sharing the universal conviction that war, famine, and 
pestilence foreboded the end of the world, Wiclif’s first 
translation was the Apocalypse. 

The people were already in possession of the Psalms 
and the hymns of the Church translated by Richard Rolle, 
hermit of Hampole. Wiclif followed the Apocalypse with 
a translation of the Gospe!s with a commentary, and sub- 
sequently the Epistles completed the first entire New 
Testament in English. A version of the Old Testament, 
the joint work of Wiclif and of his friend Nicholas de 
Hereford, was subsequently added. 

Wiclif died peacefully, at his parsonage at Lutterworth, 
on the last day of the year 1384, aged sixty. Educated at 
Oxford, a secular priest, a man of independent thought, 
he became the leader of reformers: the first of his age 
whose convictions and whose cowrage were strong enough 
to bear him through a public protest against dogmas and 
usages that had the sanction of centuries. 

Wiclif's translation bears curious evidence that the 
vocabulary of the ignorant changes more slowly than that 
of people of culture. He uses wrast/e for wreatle, ax for 
ask, sich for such, and brwtheren for brethren. ‘I'he Irish- 
man who is so ready to az questions exercises his 
proclivity in sublime ignorance of Wiclhif. TZungy is used 
for talkative,—“ Strive not with a tungy man;” and snybbe 
instead of reprove. 

Wiclif’s poor priests diligently copied and scattered 
the Bible, and also his tracts, of which he was the author of 
a vast number,—over two hundred having been condemned 
and burned. In the first fifty years after its appearance, 
in spite of fines, imprisonment, and martyrdom the copies 
were astonishingly multiplied ; though to be the owner of 
one was to entertain a witness that, if discovered, would 
consign the possessor to the dreary limits of a dungeon, 
and possibly to the sharp trial of the fagot. Its cost, too, 
was very great, when the relative values of money then 
and now are considered, the price of an unadorned manu- 
script being nearly £3 

The introduction into England of printed books, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, gave a signal impu'’.g tg 
reading, increased the demand for literature, and ” aet that 
demand. By the fall of Constantinople in 14 “98. and the 
dispersion of the learned men who had 
a remarkable activity in the study of ~ 
was created, In England it was ir’ 
and then at Cambridge, thougb 
sition, and a more thoroug' 
was the natural result. 
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ments to tobacco using are recognized, and widely | This may, at first glance, seem to be an advantage, as 
prevail. There is little need of our giving them | preventing restleesness and worry. Indeed, the use 
emphasis. of tobacco is advocated on this very ground ; and the 
But there are some very positive objections to/| argument is made, that the lower classes in the com- 
tobacco using, aside from any debatable question of | munity who can never hope to better their condition 
morals. One of these objections is its uncieanliness. | are kept in contentment by their pipes and cigars. 
Cleanliness or purity of person is impossible to a| But the average American youth needs all the 
tobacco user. The fragrance of a good cigar while| nerves and all the brain-power he possesses, to 
burning is attractive to those who use tobacco, and to| enable him to know his place and to fillit. He 
many who do not. But no one—literally no one— | ought not to have his sensibilities deadened. He 
admires the stench which remains in the hair and | ought not to be satisfied with his present attain- 
clothing, and which befouls the breath of the tobacco | ments. If he has failed in his day's work, or in his 
user after the more delicate aroma of the weed has|day’s hunting for work, he ought not to take an 
passed away. A tobacco user is invariably more or | opiate or a narcotic, and lull his senribilities to rest 
lees offensive in his person to all nostrils not deadened | over his failure. He ought to face the facts with 
by constant familiarity with the same fetid odor. | unclouded vision and with tense nerves, and deter- 
He is rarely conscious of this fact. He has no idea| mine on better things for to-morrow. Put two 
how his entrance into a room fouls the air, and his| young men of the same ability side by side in a 
very presence in a car, or his passing on the street, | struggle to find occupation, or to make progress in 
is notified to refined senses by his impurity of person. | study or business, and if one deadens his nerves by 
He little thinks of the diminished attractiveness of | tobacco while the other is never half asleep in 
his presence to mother or wife, to sister or friend, | waking hours, the wide-awake young man will soon 
through his impregnation with vile odors—unlees, | be way ahead of the other. There are, in fact, 
indeed, these loved ones have been brought by his| many large business establishments where a young 
habit to know no difference between the pure and | man who does not use tobacco is always chosen in 
the impure in fragrance. In any event, every | preference to one who does, on the score of his 
tobacco user is in a greater or lees degree offensive | increased ambition and quickness and practical effi- 
by his personal uncleanlinees to many whom he | ciency through having all his nerves and sensibilities 
meets, if not to those whom he holds dearest. Most | on the alert. The higher the intellectual and moral 
tobacco-using clergymen would be astonished if they | plane of the young man, the greater the evil from 
knew to how many in their congregations their | this benumbing influence of tobacco; for the more 
stench of person renders them offensive ; how many | he needs strong impellings to carry him forward to 
housekeepers open their doors and windows to air | his best accomplishment. When others are satisfied 
the rooms after the pastor's social call; how many | with him, a young man has least right to be satiefied 
persons shrink from the nauseating odors of the| with himself. His ideal ought to be higher than 
tobacco-perfumed study, when desiring religious| theirs. When it does not seem necessary that he 
counsel, For, be it remembered, that it is not his | should work for a living, or work to keep ahead of 
person alone which the user of tobacco renders | his companions, he ought to be keenly alive to the 
offensive ; his smoking-room and his whole house | necessity of working to do something worth living 
suffer similarly. Curtains, carpets, furniture, pic- | for, and to enable him to keep ahead of himself. 
tures, and books, all reek alike with the foul | Hence it is that tobacco using holds back so many 
reriduum of stale tobacco-smoke. There is no such | young men of wealth and intellect and good moral 
thing as a clean room where tobacco is used. Said | character from doing as well as they can do—a great 
a gentleman recently, “I had a smoking clergyman | deal better and a great deal more than they do do. 
at my house for some weeks. He smoked in the| They sit and smoke, and think of how much they 
room which he used as a study. He has been away | have done, and how much they intend to do, and 
from us now five months. We have done everything how pleasant it is to live without doing all the time, 
in our power to cleanse that room; but on a damp | and—they take another cigar, and are more than 
day when the air is heavy, the smell of old tobacco- | satiefied with doing nothing more. There is a deal 
smoke is distinctly perceptible there.” So it may be | of truth in the suggestion of old George Trask, that 
said of a steamboat state-room, a sleeping-car berth, |“ good cigar is the most satisfying thing in the 
or a hotel or college room, which a smoker has occu- | World,” that “a young man while he is smoking 
pied. It is rendered almost unfit for use by a pure doesn’t even want salvation.” There are multitudes 
and cleanly person; quite unfit for comfort to one | of boys and young men all about us who are sure 
of delicate sense. Indeed, if there were no other | to be kept permanently upon a lower plane of per- 
objection to tobacco using than its defilement of his | formance and attainment because of their lack of 
person and his surroundings, the really pure and | ambition and unrest and determined energy through 
the ncbly proud young man would abbor it, ag|the quieting and becalming influence of tobacco on 
lowering his plane of personal living by its ersential their nerves and sensibilities, when they ought to be 
filthiness; and he would feel that its fashionable-| wide awake to their duty and to their lack, and be 
ness, its companionableness, and the delights of its struggling for success as for their liver. If there 
indulgence, were quite too dearly purchased at its| Were no other reason why a fond mother should 
inevitable cost of rendering him offensive to persons train her boy never to touch tobacco, it is enough 
of highest refinement and keenest sensibilities, And | that by keeping him from its use she gives hima 
the pure and proud mother who appreciates this | start before his companions who do use it, and helps 
side of the case would feel that it must not be that | him to have all his nerves and all his sensibilities 
her darling boy should lose his purity of person and | and all his energies in their fullest and fairest play. 
become an offense to all delicate nostrils, Indeed, Tobacco is the one thing which to-day keeps many 
there are young men whose purity is obviously such | a bright youth from the doing of his best work, and 
that ‘hey could not be tobacco users; and there are from the realization of his brightest poesibilities. 
mothers also of such pride and purity that they | And yet another otjection to the habit of using 
would almost as soon see their boys in the grave as | tobacco is the bondage into which it brings a man. 
on the level of uncleanliness with the average | It is not merely that the habit iteelf is fastened on 
tobacco-smoker. | him so that, in most cases, he cannot get away from 
Another objection to tobacco-using 1s its benumb- | it if he would; but it is that he is bound and limited 
ing influence on the nerves and sensibilities, espe- by it in his daily life, so that he must find time and 
cially of aboy ora youngman. Tobacco isa narcotic, place for it however he is circumstanced; and in 
even though at first it seems to act as a stimulant. meeting this necessity he is often compelled to choose 
Its ultimate effect is rather to quiet than to stimu- between putting himself in the worst of company 
late the nerves. In doing this it tends to allay and in the most disagreeable of places, or he must 
anxiety and discomfort. It makes its user measura- make himeelf bad company, and the place where he 
bly contented with his condition and attainments. i8, disagreeable. It takes time to smoke a cigar, and 





more time to smoke five cigars. It is not always 
that a man can smoke in the presence of ladies, or 
in the common apartments of the home where he 
fiads himself. If he is a guest where there is no 
sme]l of stale tobacco in the house he needs to leave 
pleasant companionships and g»> out of doors to 
enjoy his cigar, or be made uncomfortable by its 
lack. If he is at a hotel, or on a railroad train, he 
must seek the place of tobacco users, which is com- 
monly a filthy apartment where are sure to be found 
the vilest occupants of the establishment, whoever 
else is there. If tobacco using were otherwise desir- 
able, it would be indeed a pity that it forced a 
decent Christian man into the air and arsociations 
of the average smoking-car, and necessitated his 
remaining there, on a level, for the time being, in 
his tastes and pursuits, with those who are there 
assembled. If a refined ard sensible mother hed no 
other inducement to struggle and pray in dead 
earnest to keep her loved boy from the love of 
tobacco, she could find it in her desire to shield him 
from smoking-car influences and companiouships. 
The tobacco user is in bondage by his habit to evil 
associations which he might otherwise avoid; and 
the necessity is, by that habit, upon him, of often 
separating himself from the influences of the purest 
and most refining society, and of having in their 
stead influences which, as far as they go, are pollut- 
ing and debasing. 

And these considerations, mark you, are apart, not 
only from any debatable question of morals, but 
from any question of the effect of tobacco on the 
health, or of its propriety on the score of expen- 
siveness. These touch only the question of its 
desirableness. Granted, for argumenv’s rake, that it 
would be right for your boys to use tobacco if they 
wanted to. Granted that it would not be likely to 
prove injurious to their health. Granted that you 
could well afford to gratify them in its cost. Is 
it desirable for them to form this habit, when its 
indulgence would inevitably destroy their personal 
purity and cleanliness, would make them measura- 
bly offensive to the more refined and sensitive of 
those who are about them, would tend to deaden 
their sensibilities, and to diminish and Jimit their 
nervous force and activity, and would bring them 
into a bondage which shuts them away from much 
that is refining and elevating, and surrou: ds them 
with influences which are deteriorating, and com- 
panionships which are objectionable? If not, then 
now is the time to take hold cf this thing as if it 
were worth doing something about F-e! that your 
boys must be saved from this habit, whoever else 
yields to it. So pray that God will not refuse you 
a blessing on your endeavors in this direction. So 
teach and so train your sons that one of them would 
no sooner indulge in tcbacco using than he would 
wal'ow in the mire, cut off one of his hands cr feet, 
or sell his birthright for a mess of stale pottage. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No little energy is needed to start and carry on Sunday- 
schools in some of the poorer counties of the South. But 
if Southern workers cannot succeed in one way, they try 
another. Activity in Georgia has increased since the 
Atlanta Convention. A correspondent writes concerning 
the means adopted by a school in that state: 


Grit, perseverance, and system can do hard things. Some time 
ago there was no Sunday-school in a certain place in Georgia; 
not even achurch. The settlers were hard-working farmers, the 
greater part of whom were very poor. They had no school- 
house, but an effort was. made to organize a Sunday-school. 
With rough boards a house was built for a school-room, and fur- 
nished with rustic seats, The people seemed to have one mind 
to work. Then, the house being built, they gathered every Sab 
bath afternoon, summer and winter, rain or shine. The average 
attendance is about seventy. There is not much money in the 
community, nevertheless they have a method of systematic giv 
ing, so that all may be taught to give. The plan is for each 
scholar to bring an egg. The collection is taken in a basket, and 
eggs are a legal tender in that school. in other sections where 
money is scarce, schools might ‘“‘lay in” funds for books and 
papers by this method. 


That our readers generally have a wholesome reverence 





for the sacred Scriptures, we have abundant evidence in 
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the ciu‘ionary words whichcome in to us week by week, in 
view of the supposed danger from unholy dealing with the 
text by such Christian scholars as Professors Kendrick, or 
Toy, or Riddle, or Phelps. We are glad of this. We want 
these men watched. We want them held to the letter and 
the spirit of the inspired record. “To thelaw and to the 
testimony : if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” Not one of them is 
above the standards given to us in revelation. There is 
but one gospel for them and for us, For them, therefore, 
and for ourselves, we say to our readers, “ Though we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” But it is a comfort to us to find that there is 
a good deal of over-sensi!iveness on the part of the faith- 
ful watchers of the defenses of the faith. There are many 
alarms without any justifying cause, When, for example, 
one of these scholars shows that there is a mis-translation, 
or a misprint, in a copy of the English Bible in common 
use, he does not question the authority of the original 
text. On the contrary, he calls attention to that as the 
standard. He is a more faithful watchman than the one 
who would hold to the error because he has long supposed 
it to be the truth. And so when a plausible explanation is 
given for an apparent discrepancy for two seemingly con- 
flicting gospel narratives, it is not to throw discredit on 
either, but to suggest the accuracy of both. One of the 
latest criticisms of the critics comes to us in this form from 
a Pittsburgh correspondent : 


In your paper dated June 29, I read in Dr. Kendrick’s “ Criti- 
eal Notes :’’ ‘It is simply sufficient to assume that each [of the 
two evangelists, Matthew and Luke] related the facts of which he 
was himself on good testimony informed” From this I should 
understand that 2 Timothy 3:16 should be corrected to read, 
“ All scripture is given from information received”’ Again I read, 
“If Matthew did not know of the angelic annunciation,” ete.; 
also, ‘If Luke did not know of the visit of the magi.” It is not 
then to be presumed that Matthew and Luke wrote the same as 
the “holy men of God” referred to in 2 Peter1: 21 Again, in 
your issue of July 13, verse 27, I read: “ Here again we are not 
bound to suppose that absolutely no Israelitish lepers were 
cleansed by the prophet.’”’ I do not understand that we are to 
suppose anything about it, when Christ says, ‘‘ None of them was 
cleansed.’’ I would be glad to have you reply in your paper to 
these items, as the public is interested. 

Now it seems to us very clear that Dr. Kendrick is in 
each cf these statements simply asserting the accuracy, 
and showing the reasonableness, of the sacred text. He 
does not say, nor does he suggest, that Matthew and 
Luke wrote without direct inspiration. He simply sug- 
gests that they were inspired to write what they did 
know, and not what they didn't know; that inspiration 
enabled them to judge what they ought to record ot their 
seeing and hearing, not to put down what they had 
neither seen nor heard. His statement that there may 
have been events in the life of Jesus known to one of 
these evangelists and not to the other can hardly be 
called in question. The holy men of God who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost were not moved to 
speak as “wi'nesses” of that which they never witnessed. 
lt would destroy the value of all the testimony to the 
miracles of the New Testament, if we should claim that 
their record was given by men who had no knowledge on 
the subject except from inspiration. Indeed, a promise 
of Jesns to his disciples was, that when the Holy Ghost 
care to move these holy men, he should bring all things 
to their “remembrance.” Then again, as to the statement 
of Jesus concerning the cleansing of lepers by Elisha, 
De. Kendrick does not question the words of our 
Lord; he only seeks to show what they fairly m:y be 
understood as meaning. He may differ with our Pitts- 
burgh friend as to the force of the expression from the 
lips of Jesus; but he does not question that whatever 
Jesus would be understood as saying was the simple 
truth. To go outside of these cases, let us take such a 
statement as that in Luke 13:17, concerning the infiu- 
ence of one of our Lord’s miracles: “And when he had 
said theee things, all his adversaries were ashamed: and 
all the people rejoiced for sli the glorious things that were 
done by him” Now who supposes, that just at this time 
every enemy of Jesus on earth had a feeling of shame, 
and that every human being had joy in his success, and 
gave God glory accordingly? Yet the stickler for the 
outward form of statement in the English version of the 
text might insist that it was so declared by inspiration. 
Let ns hear what some reverent and learned Christian 
student of the word has to say of the reasonable view to 
be taken of this statement; and then let us judge for our- 
selves whether his view accords with the spirit of the 
Bible as a whole. We believe that the sacredness of the 
Scriptures is promoted, not endangered, by such critical 
comments on the text as thcse to which ovr Pittsburgh 
friend calls our attention. 








A LAYMAN’S THOUGHT. 
[From the German of Leopold Schefer.] 
BY SAMUEL W, DUFFIELD. 


Unto a nail must come the blacksmith’s forge 
And fire and anvil, master-hand and blast. 
Unto a rain-drop must be clouded sky. 
Unto a rose is need of earth complete, 
All strength of nature and the blessed sun— 
Small though their force, and given as if in play. 
For men, it needs the perfect spirit realm ; 
For any child, is need of human kind 
Until the first day of the world above, 
Where the Creator—he, that Master old— 
Sat by the glow and formed those beings fair 
In heavenly fire and at the mystic forge. 
This is no dream, no fiction, only truth. 
Therefore, O heart, draw now thy breath, which stays 
In happy pain before these fullnesses 
Of grace and grandeur! 
Still thon art, and art 
As one (ay, even one thou art) in very truth 
Of God's own structures, now in sympathy 
Of holiness with every miracle. 
That all is yet for thee, so true, so tried, 
So grandly brilliant !—like the azure sky 
Bestowed on each, but yet alone for thee, 
So wholly one as thine alone it was. 
The little bird within her lofty nest 
Has a whole forest, and the smallest fish 
Has the whole sea; the very smallest rose 
Has the whole sunshine of the glorious sun 
With all his power —And thon, thou man beloved, 
Hast all through feeling, ay, and through thy thought, 
The boundless spirit realm. 
Admire thou then 
That might which gives a fairy land to each 
Of thousand children—and to each the whole! 





OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 
BY MRS, H, E.G PARDEE 


The earliest account we have of an attempt to bring 
Bible incidents from Latin, the written language of the 
educated, into simple, every-day English, is found in the 
story of Cedmon. He was a cowterd in the monastery of 
Woitby, in Yorkshire ; a devout man, but very ignorant, 
and keenly sensitive to his ignorance. It was the custom 
ot the monks and the other inmates to gather about the 
evening fire and beguile their leisure with songs and recita- 
tions. But he had no gift, and to hide his humiliation he 
used often to desert the pleasant circle, 

One night, lying on his lonely truss of straw, some one 
of commanding presence appeared, and bade him sing. 
“T cannot,” he said; “for that reason I left.” “Sing!” 
insisted his visitor. “ What shall I sing?” said Cad- 
mon. “Tne origin of all things.” Thro: gh the songless 
cloisters of Caeedmon’s brain floated a hymn of the creation; 
and in the morning when he woke, he recalled it, and 
rehearsed it to the monks. 

Believing him to be divinely favored, they fostered his 
miraculous talent, “ and thenceforward it was the business 
of his life to render into verse passages of Scripture or doc- 
trines of divinity, which the brethren taught him in plain 
prose, and then took down from his tuneful lips.” 

He died in 680, When Cedmon died, Bede was a little 
boy seven years old. He, too, was an inmate of a North- 
umbrian monastery, and wrote many books which are not 
associated with our subject. But the closing work of his 
useful life was the translation of the Gospel of St. John. 

Cuthbert, one of his pupils, bears this loving record of 
his master’s work: “‘ When the last day came, the dying 
man called his scholars to him, that he might dictate more 
of his translation. ‘There is still a chapter wanting,’ 
said the scribe, ‘and it is hard for thee to question thyseif 
ionger.’ ‘It is eastly done,’ said Bede ; ‘take thy pen and 
write quickly,’ 

“Through the day they wrote, and when evening fell, 
‘There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear master,’ said 
the youth. ‘Write it quickly,’ said the master. ‘It is 
finished now.’ ‘Thou sayest truth,’ was the reply ; ‘all is 
finished now.’ He sang the ‘Glory to God,’ and died,” 
May 26, 735. ae 

About two hundred years afterward, Athelstan, the 
grandson of Alfred the Great, caused the Scriptures to be 
translated into Saxon for his subjects. 

Then followed a period of literary inactivity, preluding 
the intellectual and religious awakening which character- 
ized the fourteenth century. The influences contributing 
to this result were social, political, and spiritual. The 
military ambition of Edward III. involved heavy expenses 
and these were met by unauthorized taxations and by 
violent seizures of property. Uaderneath the glitter of 
chivalry that made his reign illustrious, were injustice, 


lected vernacular, and depicted the abuses then prevailing 
among the religious orders. 

In 1349 the Black Death, that had swept over Asia and 
Continental Europe, reached England. Again in 1362 and 
in 1369 its fatal tide devastated the country. The fainting 
bearts of men translated the scourge as a prophecy of the 
dawning of the last days, and as a herald to the world to 
prepare for Christ’s second coming. Stricken with sorrow, 
oppressed by poverty, untaught by the priests, Piers Plow- 
man’s allegory met with a ready sympathy in the awaken- 
ing spirit of the lower classes, Among all the comfortless 
homes of the kingdom, men and‘women read, or heard read, 
the insurgent thoughts that had been smouldering in their 
own breasts, or had been discussed by them in sullen cau- 
tion. 

There was in the nation, contemporary with Chaucer, a 
man, a giant in moral daring His soul was deeply stirred 
and unfettered by his ecclesiastical and social honors, He 
de‘ended (an unpardonable heresy) the king’s resistance of 
the papal claim of tithes; from his chair of theology at 
Oxford denied transubstantiation, which for centuries had 
been an accepted belief, and for more than a hundred 
and fifty years (from 1215) an established dogma of the 
Church ; as priest, fearlessly from his pulpit announced the 
Seriptures as the supreme authority and guide in all ques- 
tions of duty: “the sufferings and merits of the Saviour 
the only ground on which the sinner could rest his hope 
of pardon and acceptance ;” and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit the only fire which could baptize the hearts of men 
to holiness and purity: and through mach peril and sorrow, 
he, in 1380, gave to the English people the immeasurably 
precious gift of the New Testament in the vernacular. 

‘Christen men and wymmen,” he said, “ shudden studie 
fast in the Newe Testament for it is of ful autoritie and 
opyn to understanding of simple men as tv the poyntis that 
be morst needful to salvacioun.” 

Sharing the universal conviction that war, famine, and 
pestilence foreboded the end of the world, Wiclif’s firsé 
translation was the Apocalypse. 

The people were already in possession of the Psalms 
and the hymns of the Church translated by Richard Rolle, 
bermit of Hampole. Wiclif followed the Apocalypse with 
a translation of the Gospe!s with a commentary, and sub- 
sequently the Epistles completed the first entire New 
Testament in English. A version of the Old Testament, 
the joint work of Wiclif and of his friend Nicholas de 
Hereford, was subsequently added. 

Wiclif died peacefully, at his parsonage at Lutterworth, 
on the last day of the year 1384, aged sixty, Educate: at 
Oxford, a secular priest, a man of independent thought, 
he became the leader of reformers: the first of his age 
whose convictions and whose courage were strong enough 
to bear him through a public protest against dogmas and 
usages that had the sanction of centuries. 

Wiclif's translation bears curious evidence that the 
vocabulary of the ignorant changes more slowly than that 
of people of culture. He uses wrastle for wrestle, ax for 
ask, sich for such, and brutheren for brethren. ‘I'he [rish- 
man who is so ready to az questions exercises his 
proclivity in sublime ignorance of Wiclif. TZungy is used 
for talkative,—“ Strive not with a tungy man;” and snybbe 
instead of reprove. 

Wiclif’s poor priests diligently copied and scattered 
the Bible, and also his tracts, of which he was the author of 
a vast number,—over two hundred having been condemned 
and burned. In the first fifty years after its appearance, 
in spite of fines, imprisonment, and martyrdom the copies 
were astonishingly multiplied ; though to be the owner of 
one was to entertain a witness that, if disc>vered, would 
consign the possessor to the dreary Jimits of a dungeon, 
and possibly to the sharp trial of the fagot. Its cost, too, 
was very great, when the relative values of money then 
and now are considered, the price of an unadorned manu- 
script being nearly £3 

The introduction into England of printed books, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, gave a signal impu'-.g ig 
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These various influences called for anew translation. [Eras- 
mus hed pub‘ished for scholars a Greek edition cf the New 
Test«ment with a parallel Lstin version. Tyndale longed 
to do for the masses what Eratmus had so well done fur the 
educated. 

The date of his birth is only approximately known, but 
it is commonly given as in 1484, just one hundred years 
after Wiclif’s death, and one year later than the birth of 
Martin Luther. Brought up from his childbood at the 
university of Oxford, familiar with the advanced teeching 
of the Oxford reformers, and an unusually diligent studsnt 
of the Scriptures, there was a gracious ordering of his whole 
college life toward the gveat work which he espoused, and 
to which he was faithful through an experiencs which bis 
his own pen depicts as one of “ poverty, «xile, hunger and 
thirst and cold, great dangers, and innumerable other haid 
and sharp fizhtings,” and which was crowned with mar- 
tyrdom. 

After vainly seeking in London the patronage that should 
secure him eupport and facilities for his chosen work, “ he 
understood at the last, not only that there was no room, in 
my Lord of London’s palace, to translate the New Testa- 
ment, but also that there was no place to do it in all Eng 
land.” He had hencefcrward no home, ease, or rest, He 
worked in secrecy, surrounded by unkncwn emissarier, 
warned by bis frends from one city to another, yet send- 
ing out edition after edition, which Christian merchants, 
through much personal peril, smuggled into England 
and csutiously distributed. In May, 1535, he was 
betrayed by «me man who hed insinuated himself 
into his confidence, and, in pursuing his base purpose 
had unicrupu'ously accepted his horpitality. It is note- 
worthy that in this same year Sir Thomas More, who had 
been his relentlees cpporent, was beheaded for his consci- 
en'icus vsriance with royalty. 

Tyndale was seized, end carried toa prison at Vilvoorden, 
not far from Antwerp. He was widely beloved, and bis 
friends, diereg-rding the danger, made most strenuous 
exertions for his release, After sixteen months’ c :nfine- 
ment, a form of trial was gone through, he was con- 
demred icr heresy, and at the stake, September, 1536 
pa sed from suffering to victory. He was of most heroic 
mould: noble, true, self-denying. Neither mtimidated 
by persecution, nor beguiled by flatteries, he held stead- 
fastly to the grand purpose of his life—to translate, for 
his “ brethren and cistere, most dere and tender!y beloved 
in Carist, the Newe Testament, tor their epirituall edyfy- 
inge, congolacion and solss.” 

To the end he retained unchanged, or only deepened 
and chastened, bis sub ims forgatfalness of self. The 
por'rait prefixed to his memoir indicates a man faithful 
t» frieidships, faithful to convictions, The expression 
is sad, almost stern, in its interseness; the forehead, 
unusually bigh and broad, overshed.ws eyes contem- 
pl.tive and serene, but in the anxious lines about them 
iz written the stcry of bis harassed life. The mouth is 
firm and strong: such a mouth as weshould expect in the 
man who could yield his life for his convictions, but could 
not yield bis convictions for his life. His Jat words, ia 
intercession for his royal persecutor, ‘‘ Lord, cpen the 
King of England's eyes!’ were signally answered. The 
interdict issued in 1530 had declared that it was “ inex- 
ped ent ‘or the people to bave the Scriptures in Fog!ish,’ 
dsnouncing them as “ books of heresie to be clerely exter- 
minated +nd exiled out of this realme of E :gland forever ;” 
but, in 1537, two editions of Coverdale's translations were 
“get forth with the Kynge’s most gracious license.” 

T.ndale’s uncompleted work was taken up by Mi'es 
C.verdale Behep cf Exeter, who, thorcughly in symps- 
thy with Tyndale’s desire to bring consolation and solace 
to the bungry hearts that waited fir the Bread of Life 
recognized the necessity of securing royal favor to the 
enterprise. His course was decided and bold, He dedi 
cated ttese banned “ bocks of heresy” “ Unto the moost 
Vict rious Pryn-e and our most Gracyous Soverygne 
Lorte Kynge Henry the Eyghth, Kynge of England and 
of France, Lorde of Ireland,” etc. Since the issuing of 
the interdict in 1530 there bad been a momentous ecclesi- 
astical revolution. Ilenry’s headstrong will chafd under 
papal intefe ence and arsumption; he had shaken < ff 
both, hed areerted himself the supreme head of the 
Chure' of England, and the Parliament of 1534 had con- 
firmed his claim. 

Some of the clergy still objected to the free reading of 
the Bib'e; but those who did favor it were strongly sup- 
port:d by pcpular sentiment, and Henry found it politic, 
at firet to tacit!y allow it, and afterward to give it royal 
endorssment ‘“ Every one,” eays Strype, “who could buy 
this book, either read it assiduously or had it read to him 
by others, and many well advarcad in years learned to read 
with the same object.” “I have before me,” Taine says, 
“one of these great old folios in b!ack letter, in which the 


p#ges, worn by horny fingers, have been patched together : 
in which an old engravirg figures forth to the poor folk 
the deeds and menaces of the God of Israel; in which 
the preface and table of contents point out to the simple 
people the moral which is to be drawn from each tragic 
history, and the application which is to be made of each 
venerable precept. Hence have sprung much of the Eng- 
lish language and half of the Eoglish manners. Try 
to picture these yeomen, these shopkeepers, who in the 
evening placed the Bible on their tab‘e, and, bareheaded, 
with veneration heard or read one of the chapters, Think 
that they have no other books, that theirs was a virgin 
mind, that every impression would make a furrow, that 
they opened this book not for amusement, but to discover 
in it their doom cf life and death.” 

Coverdale’s work was supplementary, He himself 
regarded it as such, and felt honored and grateful that it 
was permitted him to, in one sense, complete what Tyn- 
dale had so heroically planned and carr.ed forward. 

Henry created the c ffice of vicar g: neral, and bestowed 
the title upon the Earl of E-sex, Thi mas Cromwell. He 
issued a command, that, within an early date, every parich 
church should be provided with “a boke of the whole 
B.ble both in Latin and also in English and lay the same 
in the Quire for every man that will to take and read 
thereon.” It consisted of Tyndale’s New Testament and 
the Old as far as his translation had been carried,—the 
historical books and Jonah; the remainder was Cover- 
dale’s direct work ; and for the first time the entire Scrip 
tores were published in Erglish. His life of earnest, unas- 
suming Jabora closed in 1565, at the age of e ghty-one. 

Varicus versions followed. In 1537 was published the 
Matthews Bible; the editor being known as Thomas 
Matthews, which tradition claims as a pseudonym of 
John Rogers. Hia identity is somewhat mythical ; he is 
mentioned as a student of Cardinal College, engaged by 
the king's printers to im prove Cover'ale’s version. 

In April, 1539, appeared the Great Bible, under which 
title are grou »d the revisions o‘ Cromwell! (Thomas), Cran- 
mer, Tunstall (“my Lord of London”), and Heath; and 
in the same year also the Taverner Bivle, named from its 
editor, Rycharde Taverner, a layman and a lawyer, who, 
daring the reign of Ed ward VI., enjoyed a special license 
to preach. Huis dress was studious!y unclerical,—“ a velvet 
bonnet and damask gown, a gold chain and a sword,”— 
and he made no concessions for the pulpit. Toe Pea'msin 
the Book of Common Prayer are from the Great B.ble 
which explains their variations of expression from the 
standard reading. 

In 1540 there were “set up six B.bles in certain con 
venient places in St. Paul’s Courch,” which al/ were privi- 
leged to read. There were those to whom it seemed an 
unwise ard dangerous license; there were others—radicale 
—to whom it seemed too little, whose esger zal urged 
them on to an enthusiast’s goal; and others still, reverent 
and conservative, to whom both the o'd ard the new were 
precious, who held a midde ccurse of devout, patient 
waiting. These various elements furnished honest, sincere 
supporters to the phases of Henry’s vacillating policy, to 
the liberal measures of Edward, and the intense bigotry 
of Mary. 

Daring her reign no English Bible was printed; in the 
fires of Smithfield, Rogers ard Cranmer expiated their 
heresy, and Coverdale fled to the Continent, 

In 1560 the Genevan Bible appeared, takirg its name 
frem the city where the exiles under Queen Mary com- 
posed it. It was the firat English Bible with the chapters 
d.v.ded into verses, and these numbered. It is sometimes 
called the Brecches Bib'e, under the wrorg supposition that 
it was the first Bible which had ‘ breeches” for “ aprons” 
in Genesis 3 : 7. 

Bacon gives a quaint incident that indicates the d2sire 
and hope of the people on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth. “Oa the morrow of her coronation, it being the 
custcm to release prisoners at the inauguration of a 
prince, one of her courtiers besovght her with a loud 
voice that now this good time there might be four or five 
principal prisoners more released: these were the four 
Evangelists and the apostle St. Paul, who had been long 
shut up in an unknown tongue, as it were in prison, so as 
they could not converse with the common peop'e. The 
Queen arswered very gravely that it were best first to 
inquire of them whether they wou'd be released or no.” 

Both the Genevan and Bishops’ Bibles were in use : the 
former was the popular version ; the latter had the “sanction 
of ecclesiastical authority for public use.” Such a rivalry 
was most undesirab'e, and very soon after the accersion of 
J smes—1603—the subject of a revision was agitated; but 
it was not till July, 1604, that the king announced any 
active interest in it. He then wrote that he bad 
“appointed certein learned men, to the number of four 





and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.’ They were 





divided into s'x committees, and were subject to definite 
instructions given them by the Kirg. In 1611 their work 
was completed. Its publication was “not an affair of 
government, not a royal undertaking at his Majesty’s 
expense, according to a popular and very erroneous 
historical fiction,” but a private business transac!ion. 
Daring the reign of Elizabeth, Christopher Barker paid 
“for the amended or corrected translation of the Buble, 
£3500.” Under this monopoly, “from 1577 down to 1709, 
not a single copy of the sacred volume had issued from 
the press in which this family—father, son, and grandsons 
—had not « personal pecuniary interest,” So far from 
having individually contributed to the undertaking, it 
has been broadly intimated that James received money 
for a'lowirg it to be printed! His extravegances kept 
him always poor, and always ready for a bargain. 

Two hundred and sixty-seven years have pasted. 
A new English-speaking nation has sprung into life,—a 
nation of whom Speneer, in the faith of poetic vision, 
prophetically wrote : 

“ And who, in time, knows whither we may vent 

The treasures of our tongue? To what strange shores 
The gain of our best glory may be sent 

To onrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 

What worlds in the yet unformad Occident 

May come, refined with accents that are ours?” 

Oar fathers brought this book—mainly the Genevan 
version, however—with them to America, In the cabin 
of the storm-tossed Msyflower, which she tered the germ 
of this vast nation, it was read: it was their comfort 
in the loneliness, privation, danger, and Le eavcments 
of these “ strange shores.” 

Tais is its written history. Its unwritten history com- 
prehends the etory cf the lives of all the men and women 
who from its lessons have lsarned patience, strength, and 
holinees, under whose irflaence lie’s kcmely duties and 
its sharpest sorrows have been alike tranefizured into 
ministering blessings: in whom, by faith in God as a 
re vge and present helper; in Christ, the man of compas- 
sion and love, buman in experienc, d vine in 8) mpathy ; 
in the Holy Spirit, sent of God to te:ch and strengthen 
those who long to walk perfect/y in bis ways, and to cheer 
those fainting under the heavy burdens of li e —it has been 
a river of peacs, light in darkness, courage in weakness, 
ard assured victory. Most precious word—THE worpD 
oF Gop! 


FOR WHAT THEY YET SHALL BE. 


BY JOEL SWARTZ, DD. 





See yon my slender briar-rose. 

My cactus, rough with thorn? 
Each in its cosey corner grows, 
And on them both my hand bestows 

Attention night and morn. 


Poor children of my loving care, 
They are not fair to see; 

Yet they my fond attentions share 

Not for the thing that now they are, 
But what they yet shall be. 


But mark, above my cactus’ hands, 
So coarse, and thick, and green, 

Ac imson, floral goblet stands ; 

And o’er its rim, soit, silken bands, 
Long, drooping, now are seen: 


And on my briar-roge, a crown 

More royal than of queen. 
What care I for the sharp thorns’ frown, 
Since now my roses’ lips of down 

Part with a smile batween! 


O ye who seek the barren heart 
With graces to adorn, 

And, while ye do the teacher’s part 

With every kind ard patient art, 
Mark nought but wounding thorn; 


Faint not, nor cease, nor weary grow; 
For ye shall yet b-hold— 

Though buds are hid, and ripening slow— 

Between the thorns which grieve you £0, 
The richest flowers unfold! 





HAPPY DODD; 
OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY BOSE TERRY COOKE, 





CHAPTER XXX. 


By winter Mies Vinny was able to be about the house, 
and apparently as well as ever; and her old spirit of inde- 
pendence awoke. 

“Happilony,” she said, one day, “ you've stayed here 
quite a spell, and it’s time you began to look out for your- 
self a mite now. I'm jest as good as I used to be for "t, 
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I know, and I hadn’t oughter be a takin’ up your time no 
more.” 

Happy laughed gently. 

“OQ Aunt Vinny! I didn’t think you would want to 
get rid of me just as soon as you got well, and didn’t 
need me” 

“ That's talk. I know ye consider’ble well by this time, 
child. I know you’ve ben a spendin’ money for me, too, 
I can’t help that; it's hard, hard enough, to come onto 
your hands for all that time, but I ain’t goin’ to be 
nobody's burden. I expect I'm smart enough yet to 
cook, an’ I'll get a couple o’ mill-hands to board. That'll 
get my vittles; and that feller can’t tech the thousand 
dollars I’ve got left. The int’rest of that'll buy my 
clothes, what faw I want, an’ mebbe pay my doctor's 
bill, little by little. I kin live, and I shan’t never forget 
what you done for me; but it’s meaner ’n pusley to keep 
you here, and be a livin’ on your int’rest money, when 
you'd ought to be arnin’ more, and I won’t do it. So 
there now !” 

It took Happy a long time to combat euccessfully 
Mi-s Vinny’s resolution; but after a while she pre- 
vailed with her, havirg on her side a strong, if secret, 
wish cf the poor old lady to keep such a friend and com- 
panion with her in her last years —a wish she yet tried to 
overcome and conceal with an unselfishness that touched 
Happy deeply. Bat at length she yielded, and it became 
settled that Happy shou'd live with her as a companion, 
the old lady dong the housework, and Happy taking in 
sewing, and contributing her share to their mutual 
expenses: Mis Vinny providing house, garden, and fuel ; 
Hoppy, light. 

It was a good thing for them both, and the litile 
home grew bright with the cheerfulness of Happy’s 
presence. She p’rsusded Miss Vinny to use the hitherto 
ehut-up parlor daily, and to let in the sunshine at it- 
two south windows, usually kept shut up, after New 
Eagiand feshion. Luckily, the precious carpet had been 
spotied daring M.ss Vinny’s occup ney of it as a bed- 
room, ia spite of Happy’s precautions, so that did not 
stand ia the way; and Dr. Sands had told Miss Greene 
she must have sunlight and fresh air abundantly if ever 
she hoped to be strong again. Perhaps this motive alone 
would not have been sufficient; but he eaid, at the same 
time, that sun and air were equally necessary for Happy. 
Now no room could be more pleasant: an old drugget 
that hed been Mrs. Dedi’s was fresh bound with some 
bits of scarlet flannel from the piece-bag; one or two 
cushions of dingy chintz re-covered with gay patchwork ; 
and a smell afghan Mary Gray had knit for Happy the 
year before, es bright in its tinte—being knit from the 
odds and ends of her own worsted work, as well as Helen’s 
and J alia’s—as the gayest of autumnal foliage, was thrown 
over the back of Miss Vinny’s chair. Rath had brought 
from abroad one cr two pictures for Happy: a fine chromo- 
lith of Alpine ecenery; ard a French lithograph, beauti- 
fally colored, from a picture of Rosa Bonheur’s. Tnese 
were hung on the yellow-washed wall, and illuminated 
the room when sunshine failed. Being an old fashioned 
houee, there was an open fice-place, from which Happy 
pulled away the board, and turned back the carpet which 
covered the hearth. Then she rubbed up the brass and.rons, 
so long tucked away in the shed-loft with the shovel ard 
tongs; and when days came that the kitchen fire of coal 
woud not suffice to warm both rooms through the open 
door, a fire was built in the parlor, and brought such 
sparkling cheer ard fieshness as only an open fire can 
give. Polly Log:é's father provided them with cheap 
wocd —the refuse of his trade of charcoal-burning,—and 
Jack cut and piled it at odd hours, so that the expense 
was slight; and as Miss Vinny sat before the blaze with 
her knitting, and looked at Happy by the window sewing, 
with a face as peaceful as a child’s, she felt as if life was 
sweeter than it had ever been before, Frost and tempest 
had assailed its thorny aspect, and at length brought it 
from the bough; but their rough ministry had also opened 
the burr, and now the sweet and shiniog kernel showed 
iiself, 

“T expect my last days is a goin’ to be my best days,” 
she said to Delia Packard, who was a frequent visitor. 
“I’m as comfortable as an old cat, a purrin’ away here 
afore the fire. I promised Almiry I’dbe as good to Happy 
as though she was my own; but land! it’s t’other eend 
fust, I teil ye: she couldn’t be no better to me ef I was her 
mother. It beats all what a cretur she is!” and the old 
lady paused to wipe her glasses, 

“Well; she is a likely gal, I don’t deny it,” said Delia, 
with hearty emphasis, “ and folks has found it out. 
at old Mis’ Holden, she sets the awfullest store by Happy 
that ever was: and so does Mis’ Payson: and as for them 
that has ben in her class so long, they fairly worship her; 
and there ain’t nothin’ them youngsters to the mission 
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school won’t do for her, Itdoos beat all. Why, our Miry, 
she thinks the sun rises an’ sets in Happy’s face, and so 
does the minister's Eunice, I tell you there's somethin’ 
to folks when childern like ’em like that.” 

“That's so,” assented Miss Lavinia, as Happy came in 
with Mira clinging to her hand, 

The winter was short and pleasant to Happy this year. 
Personal troubles seemed to have left her stranded above 
their bitter tide now; but she had the troubles of others 
to bear still, discovering that the chorus of life is forever 
saying “This is not your reat.” The winter brought a 
great depression in business all over the country : there 
was much euffering in Canterbury, the mills stopped 
ranning; and with want came disease, its terrible twin. 
Happy’s heart and bands, as spring drew near, began to 
be overfilled with sympathy and work. At last she quite 
gave up sewing, and devoted herself to the sick and cuffer- 
ing. Madam Holden and many other Jadies in the town 
availed themselves of Happy’s acquaintance with the 
needs of the people to put their alms into her hands, sure 
that they would be judiciously used; and with a strength 
whose continuance surprised herself, she went about among 
the friends and relatives of the Sunday-school children 
carrying relief for their wants, and a kindy face and 
tender voice with them. Many a worn cheek flushed with 
pleasure, and many a dull eye brightened, as Happy went 
in at the door; and always afier she had dispensed the 
food, or clothing, or delicacy for the very ‘eeble, which she 
brought, she bad a word of hope or promise from the 
Bible to drop into the grateful heart, or a bymn to hush 
the fretful child, or a short simple prayer to utter, almost 
always well received. Tuis course was the result of Miss 
Vinny’s advice when Happy first took up this shape of 
work for the Master. ‘ 

“ Look-a-here, Happy!” she said, “I want to tell ye 
some hin’: you’re sot on savin’ soul’s as well as bodes 
down there in the mil deestrick. Now I tell ye ef , ou've 
got any help for the bodies fetch that along fust. ’Tain’t 
no use to sow seed right atop o’ hard ground; you’ve got 
to dig it up an’ kinder meller it fust. I tell ye, poor folks 
feel a heap more like listenin’ to what you say after 
they've had a maal o’ vittles than they do before, It’s 
natur, and you’ve got to take natur into account when 
you want to fetch in grace. Baesides, when anybody is 
faint-like and mizer’ble for want o’ somethin’ in their 
stomachs, they don’t care no great about their souls. 
Look how the Lord done: he didn’t think hard o’ them 
folks he preached to for bein’ hungry after they'd walked 
consider’ble fur to hear him, and sot in the open air a 
spell. He knowed the word would stay by ’em better ef 
‘twas clinched, so to speak, seemin’ly, with them loaves 
and fishes. I wish folks would call to mind more frequent 
than they do that verse that says, ‘He knoweth our 
frame; he remembereth that we are dust.’ If we all 
thought on’t, it’s my belief we should think more of the 
Lord above, and folks down here too.” 

As summer drew on, and the distress abated a little, 
the miesion school began to increase more than ever, 
greatly owing to Happy’s winter work. Many sent their 
children for her sake who had laughei or scoffsd at the 
idea. The mill-ha!l grew full to overflowing: more teach- 
ers wers needed and found; the lesser children were 
detailed into another room in a d ff:rent building, and 
H-len had to have an assistant. Mrs. Holden began to 
consider seriously whether the time had not come to put 
into execution a project she had long had in mind. She 
had wealth, enough for herself and her daughter. Rath 
inherited a large property from her father, and beside this 
would need nothing. Madam Holden yearly laid aside a 
part of her income for charity, and had added to it within 
a few years a legacy of several thousand dollars from a 
relative: there were ample funds here to build a large and 
convenient mission chapel and school-rooms, and this 
seemed to be the time, She was not a woman to delay or 
stay her hand at any good work which she undertook ; 
her sympathy was in a certain sense limited; she did the 
duty that lay nearest to her first, always; admonished by 
the tex: that exhorts a man to attend to his own house- 
hold cr be held faithless and infidel. Here, right at her 
door, were a company ¢f heathen; the pressing question 
was to provide for these neighbors, and to them she 
devoted all her care and means. Ina very short time a 
place was selected, a plan approved, and workmen care- 
fuily selected from those who most needed work, busily 
engeged in laying foundations and building walls, By 
autumn there would be room enough for all the children, 
But changes came both to the echool and Happy. Juwiia 
Calhoun, now one of the loveliest young girls in Canter- 
bury, married a clergyman from a distant part of the siate, 
and went away to her new home, She parted from Happy 
with deep feeling. 

“Tf I am good at all, Frank, I owe it, greatly, to that 





little woman,” she said, as they turned away from Happy’s 
door. 

“ God bless her!” was the heartfelt answer; bow good 
he thought bis wife Mr. Ireton did not try to tell, but his 
face spoke for him, Mary Gray left heme too, but it was 
to teach. To the great surprise of every one, Mrs. Gray 
had recently married a rich farmer in the neighborhocd 
of Canterbury,—an old man, whose money had come to 
him so hardly that he held it with a tight grip. He had 
two danghters, both indignant to have a mother like Mra. 
Gray set over them, and Mary’s home was destroyed too; 
she was thrown upon her own exertions for support, and 
preferred to find work as far away from Canterbury as 
possible; so she took a place in a large private achool near 
Philade'phia, She, however, was still near to Happy, for 
they kept up a steady correspondence, which was of great 
use and comfort to both,—Happy’s outlook into the world 
and its need growing broader, and Mury’s anchorage 
strengtbened and her heart refreshed by Happy’s works 
and words. 

O' course the class in the church Sunday-school was 
now broken up, as He'en alone was left of all its members, 
since Ruth had never returned to it: and now Happy 
thought it best to give all her time to the other work, and 
took the hour and a half before service to spend in Bible 
reading to three or four old people in whom she had 
become interested during her experience among the sick. 
This was a pleaeart service to Happy, she loved the Bible 
eo; and her earnest reading of its precious words gave 
them an emphasis and power that were like rivets ‘o the 
heart of her heerers, Miss Vinny a’most grudged her 
loses on Sundays ; she seemed to cling more closely, day by 
day, to the daughter she had found in her old age. 

“T don’t doub: them folks set a sight by you, Happy; 
but I dec!are for it, I most begrutch you to ’em, I mies 
ycu so when youre gyne. Mebbe it's made up to mein 
bein’ so de'ighteome to hev you get back.” 

“Coulda’t you go with me rometimes, Aunt Vinny? 
I think you could; it isn’t far down to this end of Horn 
Lane, and I know Granny Jakeway would be real glad to 
see you.” 

The idea pleased Mies Greene mightily: she took heart 
the very next Sunday, and epent an hour with the cheery 
little old woman who was the nearest of Happy’s audience. 
It did her a great deal of good. Granny Jakeway's poor 
and narrow attic, though i's hard bed and scanty pine 
farni ure were ecrupulourly neat, and the little sheet-iron 
stove polished to its u'most capacity, contras'ed strongly 
with Mies Lavinia’s cogey little hcme. Sometimes she was 
disposed to fret over her loss and her poverty, to wish the 
Lord had done a little better by her in this world, to use 
her own phrase ; but here was a woman to whom her sur- 
roundings would have been luxury,—a woman old, alone, 
miserably poor, and seriously infirm from rheumatism, 
who was yet so cheerful, so content, and as chirpy as a 
cricket, and had her tongue fullof the Lord’s mercy to 
her. 

“ Well!” said Miss Vinny, as she laid aside hrr bonnet 
and shawl after morning eervice, “I ain’t too od to be 
leesoned yet, that’s a fact, Happy. Mise’ Jakeway has 
presched me one discourse to-diy, and somehow Parson 
Payson’s sermon kinder followed it up. ‘ Godliness with 
contentment is great gain.’ He handled it reasonable 
well, but ’twas a great betterment to keep a thinkin’ of 
ber sll through it. Thinks me, whenever he’d up an’ tell 
how it worked, ‘That's Granny Jakeway to the life;’ seemed 
as though he'd set there along o’ us two old creturs and 
heered her ta'k an bour before. ‘Twas as good as a hull 
vollum of Barnes’s Notes, now I tell ye. I’ve wrasiled 
some after godiiness along back, but I'm free to confess 
I han’t gin no great thought to the contentment part on’t, 
but I ain’t none too old to learn, Mebbe it’s the last 
jeeson, I wan’t never one o’ them that got sent cut o’ 
echool at four o'clock, and it’s took me quite a spell to 
learn what I'd oughter, always.” 

Certainly the dear old lady took this lesson to heart as 
if it were the last: with the force cf character that had 
always been great, and did not seem to weaken with age, 
she set herself to practice contentment. She shut her Jips 
over a certain habitual fault-fiading that had marred the 
grace of her Christian profession, and tried to see or to 
discover some good in everything, even in the pain and 
weakness of age, and the deprivations of comparative 
poverty,—a poverty felt most keenly when she longed to 
relieve that of others. 

‘Sae’s a ripenin’ for heaven,’ wes Delia Packard's com- 
ment, “As true as you live, Happy, she’s a puttin’ on 
ihe weddin’ garment, She was allus good, but folke dido’t 
misirustit, She kep’ her candle under bushel, an’ a bushel 
of chestnut burrs at that, but it’s burnt’em up now, ’an 
she'll be a shinin’ light the rest of her days: but I tell ye 
they won’t be many; that’s as sure as cipherin’.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[Thurd Quarter, 1878.] 





6. August 11—The Centurion's Faith................---...... Luke 7: 1-10 
7. August 16.—The Widow of Nain..................-------- Luke 7: 11-17 
8. August 26.—The Friend of Sinners_..._------------- Luke 7: 40-50 
9 September 1.—Return of the Seventy...................- Luke 10: 17-24 
10. September 8.—The Good Samaritan...........-.---+.--- Luke 10: 30-37 
11, September 15.—Importunity In Prayer............-....-- Luke 11: 613 
12. September 22.—Warning against Covetousness......... Luke 12: 13-2 


13, September 29.—Review. 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, AUGUST 25, 1878. 
Title: THE FRIEND OF SINNERS. 
GOLDEN TEXT: THIs MAN RECKIVETH 61INNERS.— Luke 15:2. 


Lesson Tope: Forgiveness to the Sinner. 





1. Love Following Pardon, v 40-43 
Outline : 2. Love Seeking Pardon, v. 44-46 
8. Love Recewing Pardon, v. 47-50. 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, August 19: Luke 7: 40-50. Forgiveness to the sinner 
Tuesday, August 20: Luke 5: 27-32. The Saviour of the sinner. 
Wednesday, August 21: Luke 15: 1-10. The friend of the sinner. 
Thursday, August 22: Acts 4: 1-12. The hope of the sinner. 
Friday, August 23; Matt. 11: 25-30. The call to the sinner. 
Saturday, August 24: Psa. 51; 1-12. The prayer of the sinner. 


Sunday, August 25: Rom 5:1-11. Peace to the sinner. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Luke 7 : 40-50.] 

40. And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I have some- 
what to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on. 

41. There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the 
one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 

42. And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most? 

43. Simon answered and said, I suppose that Ae, to whom he 
forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 

44 And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest 
thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 

45. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman, since the time I 
came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 

46. My head with oil thou didst not anoint: but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with ointment. 

47. Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little. 

48. And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 

49. And they that sat at meat with him began to say within 
themselves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 

50. And he said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
im peace. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 7: 40, Master, say on.——With their mouth they 
shew much love, bwé their heart goeth after covetousness. Ezek. 
33: 31. A son honoreth Ais father, and a servant his master ; 
if then I be a father, where is mine honour? And if I be a mas- 
ter, where ts my iear? Mal. 1: 6. Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and 
in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity. Matt. 
7: 22, 23-——And forthwith he came to Jesus, and said, Hail, 
Master; and kissed him, Matt. 26: 49. And acertain ruler 
asked him, saying, Good Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? Matt. 18: 18—-——Master, we know that thou sayest and 
teachest rightly. Luke 20; 21.——Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God. John 3: 2——Ye call me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; forsolam, John 13: 13. 

Vv. 41. Creditor. 
I have sold you? 














Which of my creditors is i¢ to whom 
Behold, for your iniquities have ye sold 
yourselves. Isa, 50: 1——Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors. Matt. 6: 12——One was brought unto him, which 
owed him ten thousand talents, But forasmuch as he had not to 
pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, 
and all that he had, and payment to be made. The servant there- 
fore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all. Then the Lord of that servant 
was moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. Matt, 18: 24-27. 


Vv. 42. When they had nothing to pay.——None of 
them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ran- 
som for him. Psa. 49: 7. And his lord was wroth, and deliv- 
ered him to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due 
unto him. Matt. 18: 34-——When they were yet without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly. Rom. 5: 6. 
For as many as are of the works of the law are under the 
curse: for it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things which are written in the book of the law to do them. 
Gal. 3: 10, 








is forgiven, whose sin is covered. I acknowledged my sin unto 
thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord; and thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sin. Psa. 32: 1, 5——Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
who healeth all thy diseases. Psa. 103: 3——I, even I, am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will 
not remember thy sins. Isa. 43: 25 I have blotted out, asa 
thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud. thy sins. Isa. 
44: 22-———I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more. Jer. 31: 34——Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the transgression of the 
remnant of his heritage? Micah 7: 18——Through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. Acts 13 38. 
Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus. Rom. 3: 24-——In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace, Eph. 1: 7. Forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. Eph 4: 32, 

v.43. He to whom he forgave most.—For I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God 
I am what Iam; and his grace which was bestowed upon me was 
not in vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me. 1 Cor. 15: 9,10. 
——For the love of Christ constraineth us. 2 Cor, 5: 14. 
And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that 
he counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry; who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I 














obtained mercy, because I did t¢ ignorantly in unbelief. 1 Tim. 
1: 12, 18. 
Vv. 44. Thou gavest me no water.——aAnd he said, 


Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray you, into your servant's 
house, and tarry all night, and wash your feet, and ye shall rise 
up early, and go on your ways. Gen 19: 2——So he brought 
him into his house, and gave provender unto the asses: and they 
washed their feet, and did eat and drink. Judg, 19: 21——And 
she arose, and bowed herself on her face to the earth, and said: 
Behold, let thine handmaid be a servant to wash the feet of the 
servants of my Lord. 1 Sam. 25: 41——He riseth from supper, 
and laid aside his garments ; and took a towel, and girded himself. 
After that he poareth water into a basin, and began to wash the 
disciples’ teet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. John 13: 4,5.-—If she have brought up children, if 
she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet, if 
she have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed 
every good work. 1 Tim. 5: 10. 


V. 45. Gavest me no kiss. ——And Jacob kissed Rachel, 
and lifted up his voice, and wept. Gen. 29: 11. And Esau 
ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him: and they wept. Gen. 33: 4. And it was so, that 
when any man came nigh to Aim to do him obeisance, he put forth 
bis hand, and took him, and kissed him. 2 Sam. 15: 5. And 
all the people went over Jordan. And when the king was come 
over, the king kissed Barzillai, and blessed him. 2Sam 19: 39. 
——Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, Whom- 
soever | shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast. Matt. 26: 48. 
—Salute one another with a ho’y kiss. Rom. 16: 16. Greet 
ye one another with a holy kiss. 1 Cor. 16: 20.——Greet all the 
brethren with a holy kiss. 1 Thess. 5: 26. 


Vv. 46. Anoint. Wash thyself therefore, and anoint 
thee, and put thy raiment upon thee. Ruth 3: 3 Put on now 
mourning apparel, and anoint not thyself with oil, but be asa 
woman that had a long time mourned for thedead. 2 Sam. 14: 2, 
Thou anointest my head with oil, Psa. 23: 5——Wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make Ais face to shine, 
and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. Psa. 104: 15. 
Let thy head lack no ointment. Eccl, 9: 8———When thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face. Matt.6: 17. 


Vv. 47. Hersins ... are forgiven.——The Lord... 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin. Ex. 34: 6, 7—— 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall beas wool. Isa. 1: 18. 
——Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon 


























Isa. 55: 7.——Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound 
Rom. 5: 20.——The grace of our Lord was exceeding abundant. 
1 Tim. 1: 14——The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from allsin. 1John 1: 7. 


Vv. 50. Thy faith hath saved thee.—— But Jesus turned 
him about, and when he saw her, he said, Daughter, be of good 
comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole. And the woman was 
made whole fromthat hour. Matt. 9: 22. And Jesus said unto 
him, Go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole. And imme- 
diately he received his sight, and followed Jesus intheway. Mark 
10: 52,—For by grace ye are saved through faith. Eph. 2: 8. 
—But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is 
dead? James 2: 20. 








LESSON FRAMEWORK. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE A, PELTZ, 
In the last lesson, the account of Jesus’ raising the son of 
a widow to life was given. This act was done at Nain, a 
little city of Galilee, lying some twenty miles south-west of 
Capernaum. The report of this miracle spread widely, and 
added greatly to the fame of Jesus (Luke 7 : 17). 
About this time, John the Baptist, who was in prison at 
the castle of Machwrus, by order of Herod Antipas, sent 
two of his disciples to Jeans, inquiring, “Art thou he that 





He frankly furgave.—— Blessed ts he whose transgression 


a discourse from Jesus concerning John; also to various 
threatenings concerning the cities which had rejected the 
offers of salvation ; and to invitations for those under spir- 
itual bondage (Matt. 11: 2-30; Luke 7: 18-35). 

In close connection with the above events, those included 
in the lesson now in hand occurred. The place was some- 
where in Galilee, in the house of one Simon, a Pharisee. 
Jesus had been invited there to take a meal, and as he 
reclined at the table, a woman who was notorious for her 
evil career came and stood behind him, weeping. So copi- 
ous were her tears that they wet the uncovered feet of Jesus; 
but she wiped his feet with the hair of her head, and kissed 
them, and anointed them with a costly and fragrant oint- 
ment which she had brought with her. When Simon saw 
that Jesus permitted this demonstration, seeming not to 
know the character of the woman, he concluded that Jesus 
could not bea prophet Luke 17: 36-39). Jesus, knowing 
these thoughts of his self-righteous host, proceeded to rebuke 
him and to teach him the better way, as the lesson shows. 

Narratives very similar to this are found Matt. 26 . 6-13; 
Mark 14: 3-9; John 12:2-8. These, however, refer to an 
occurrence at Bethany, and at a much later date. The 
points of similarity between these three accounts and that 
forming the present lesson are such as would very naturally 
arise. There are points of difference, however, which forbid 
the reference of all four to the same event. 

Tradition has said, without foundation, that this repentant 
woman was Mary Magdalene. She had been a demoniac 
(Luke 8: 2), but there is no evidence that she had led an 
iapure life. We may rather accept Dr. Smith's statement, 
to wit: ‘ No reader, with a mind unmystified by tradition, 
could fail to understand the delicacy which keeps the 
evangelist silent about this woman's name.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


Between this and the last lesson have intervened the 
deputation sent by John the Baptist from his prison in 
Macherus, making inquiry as to the reality of his messiah- 
ship, the reply of our Lord, and the testimony borne by 
him, after the departure of the disciples of John, to the 
extraordinary character and position of their Master. The 
incident is one of the most striking in the history of our 
Lord, and it is a pity that it should so often be deprived of 
its force and beauty by a total misapprehension of the 
Baptist’s vicarious interrogatory. The question is one of 
querulous expostulation with Jesus for not assuming the 
expected messianic dignity, and performing the expected 
messianic achievements, and grows out of the imperfect 
views which John, in common with his countrymen, enter- 
tained of the real nature of his kingdom. The answer is a 
delicate but severe rebuke of John for his being “stumbled” 
(or offended) in Jesus, by a succinct reference to his actual 
deeds; and after the departure of the messengers, the Lord 
proceeds, in presence of the multitude who had just heard 
his words of rebuke, to place John before them in his true 
character, as on a level with the bighest saints of the old 
dispenration, though, amidst the shadows of that dispenea- 
tion, falling below even the humblest of the far more highly 
privileged subjects of the new. Then comes our Lord’s 
cutting exposure and rebuke of the inconsistency of the 
people in taking offense alike at the austerity of John and 
the urbanity of Christ. 

The scene then changes. A Pharisee invites our Lord to 
dine with him, and he enters the house and reclines at the 
table. A woman in the city, of disreputable character, but 
who probably, by listening to the words of Jesus, had been 
brought to repentance and faith, learns of his being in the 
house of the Pharisee, brings an alabaster box of ointment, 
and standing beside him with copious tears and Kisses 
lavished on his feet, anointed his feet with the ointment: 
the ointment being from the plant called nard (or, from the 
resemblance of its blossom to an ear of corn, spica), spike- 
nard, and used for making a preciou3, perfumed oil. The 
woman made this costly offering (less precious, however, 
than the tears and kieses of grateful affection) under a resist- 
less impulse of penitent humility and love. The Lord 
suffered the manifestation, perfectly aware of its character, 
and prizing this heartfelt offering of the despised “ sinner ” 
far more than the costly hospitality of his self-righteous 
host. The latter was indignant first at the boldness of the 
woman who dared to defile the sacred precincts of Pharisaic 
virtue, and then still more at the Lord for tolerating the 
profanation, and began inwardly to recall the favorable 
judgment which he had before passed upon him. Surely 
this man could be no prophet, or he would be aware of the 
character of the woman whose defiling attentions he admits. 
There is no reason for confounding this transaction with 
that recorded in Matt. 26:6; Mark 14:3; and John 12:1, 
with which, however, it may well be compared, as the two 
events have some things strikingly in common. That an act 
of devotion like this should have occurred twice in our 
Lords ministry is in no way improbable. Each is attended 





should come, or look we for another?” This inquiry led to 


by its own special features. The one had, in the time of its 
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occurrence, a solemn symbolical significance which the other 
had not. Here we have the simple and complete abandon of 
penitence and gratitude and love. 

PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

Verse 40 And Jesus, answering, said unto him, Simon, [ 
have something to say unto thee: and he saith, Teacher, 
say on. (41.) A certain creditor had two debtors: the one 
owed him five hundred denarii, and the other, fifty. (42) 
And as they were not able to pay, he graciously remitted it 
to them both. Which of them, then, will love him the 
more? (43) Simon answered and said, I suppose that it is 
he to whom he remitted the more: and he said, Thou hast 
rightly decided. (44) And, turning to the woman, he said 
unto Simon, Beholdest thou this woman ? I entered into thy 
house: thou didst not give me water for my feet; but she 
hath bathed my feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
her hair. (45) Thou didst not give to mea kies; but she, 
from the time that I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my 
feet. (46.) My head thou didst not anoint with oil; but she 
hath anointed my feet with ointment. (47.) For the sake of 
which, I say unto thee, her sins, which are many, are for- 
given unto her; because she hath loved much: but he to 
whem little is forgiven, loveth little. (48.) And he said 
unto her, Thy sins are forgiven thee. (49.) And they that 
were reclining at table with him began to say within them- 
selves, Who is this person who even forgiveth sins? (50.) 
And he said unto the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace. 


NOTES. 


Verse 40.—Answering. Jesus answers not to the uttered 
word, but to the unuttered thought of his Pharisaic host. | 
The sentiment had not been expressed aloud; but to the 
Lord, who saw into the depths of his soul, it was precisely 
the same as if it had. So he often looked into the hearts of 
those around him, and read their silence as if it were speech. 
(See John 2: 25; see, especially, Mark 2: 8.) That is a 
more real response which answers to the understood thought 
than to the words which may intentionally or unintention- 
ally deceive.—S.mon, I have something to say to thee. The 
importance of the subject, and the weighty character of the 
truth which he has to utter, leads the Lord to this impressive 
introduction. He challenges, in a very formal manner, his | 
host's attention. The gravity of his manner impresses his 
host, and he bade him say that which he has to communi- 
cate. 

Verse 41—The two debiors represent, of course, the 
woman and the Pharisee; the creditor (lender or loaner of 
monty) answers to the Lord. The one owed five hundred 
denarii ; the other, fifty. The two sums express the respec- 
tive obnoxiousness to divine justice, and obligation to divine | 
mercy, of the moral Pharisee and of the deeply sinful | 
woman. Not, however, of necessity, their actual, but their 
supposed and seeming, obligation. The Lord meets the | 
Pher:see on his own ground. His parable proceeds upon | 
the Pharisee's own assumption of the respective relations 
of ihe two parties, just as in chapter 15. In his own estima 
ilon she was the debtor for five hundred, he for fifty denarii ; 
that is, she was by so much the guiltier party of the two. | 
In fact, however, the case may have been directly reversed. 
The over-balance of guilt may have been on the side of the 
self-righteous censor and judge. Bat the Lord’s plea for the 
Woman assumes the correctness of his jadgment. A denarius 
was about the value of seventeen cents. Its value is very 
far from being expressed by a penny, either American or 
Enghsh. It is sometimes almost ludicrously inadequate. 

Verse 42,—As they had nothing. Though the amount of | 
their respective indebtedness was very unequal, yet both 
were equally insolvent. The lighter was just as unable to 
pay as the heavier debtor. So the lees guilty has no more 
means of escaping the lighter punishment than the more 
guilty of escaping the heavier. In this respect the Lord 
reads an unlooked-for lesson to his self-complacent host. 
That the woman was a helpless debtor to divine justice, he 
held as certain; that his own case was equally helpless, he 
had no conception. He fancied, no doubt, that he had a 
righteousness which would overbear all his shortcomings, 
and commend him to God. Our Saviour quietly ignores this 
fancied goodness, and places him in the same category of a 
helpless and hopeless (though, possibly, less guilty) sinner as 
the woman whom he contemptuously looked down upon.— 
Both are forgiven the debt; both 
are indebied to pure favor for exemption from punishment. 
The manner in which God may render it consistent for 
himself to forgive sins, the satisfaction which he may 
render to his own law, is not here in question, Toward 
man, the helpless criminal, the transaction 18 one of pure 
mercy. Nor, in the application of the parable, need we 
necessarily infer that either the Pharisee or the woman had 
as yet been actually forgiven. The purpose of the parable 
is to illustrate a principle: to show how, supposing the 
woman to be the vile wretch that the Pharisee supposed 
her, this demonstration of love was entirely natural. The 
parable has to do with relations rather than wih actually 
existing characters. Sall, as matter of fact, the woman 
actually had been forgiven, and the Pharisee was still in a 


Graciously remitted rt. 





| their relations. 
| forgiven. 


| effect, now appears as the cause. 


state of 1mpenitence and unbelief. Her passionate love and 
gratitude demcnstrate the faith which she had already 
exercised (vy. 50). Yet it is rather the ideal relation of the 
two parties to the common creditor, and the obligation 
which they will respectively feel, when they are both 
absolved from the deserved punishment. The larger debtor 
must necessarily feel the larger gratitude. 

Verse 43.—To whom he forgave the more. The larger favor 
demands the deeper gratitude. Simon’s sense of justice 
could not but decide rightly. But he did not see that he 
was deciding against himself, and was giving occasion for 
that keen (we may perhaps say, ironical) rebuke which the 
Lord proceeds delicately to administer. The woman’s pas- 
sionate fervor rebukes his formal and frigid hospitality. 
She had loved with the ardor of one who had deeply sinned, 
and experienced a large forgiveness: he had stood aloof and 
looked scornfully on as one who had scarcely sinned, and 
scarcely needed forgiveness. The Lord’s defense of the 
woman is his implicit condemnation. 

Verses 44-46 —These verses give us in vivid contrast the 
conduct of the two persons respectively, exhibiting in a 
striking light the cool civility of the one and the overflowing 
gratitude of the other. He had not given him water for his 
feet; she had bathed them with her tears, and, for a towel, 
wiped them with her hair. He had not given hima Kiss 
upon the cheek; she had repeatedly and passionately (this 
is implied in the form of the verb) kissed his feet. He had 
not anointed his head with the cheaper oil; she had 
anointed his feet with the costlier ointment. Ostensibly the 
difference in their manner grows out of the difference in 
He loved less because he had less to be 
But in reality the Lord will remind him that he 
has utterly failed in demonstrations of heartfelt love. His 


| cold hospitality flowed from no grateful emotion; and while 


the Lord, in delicate irony, finds an excuse for his coldness 
in his lesser obligations, the Pharisee could scarcely fail to 
find in his language a deserved and very severe rebuke. In 
fact, it is the difference between much love and no love; 
between penitent faith and unbelieving impenitence. 

Verse 47.— Fur the sake of which. By @ natural progress 
and transition of thought, that which before appeared as the 
Before, she loved much 


| because she had owed and been forgiven much. Now, she is 


forgiven because she haz loved much. It looks like reason- 


| ing in acircle: she loved because she was forgiven, and she 
|is forgiven because she has loved. 
| rather apparent than real. 


But the difficulty is 
Her faith in Christ secured to 
her the reality of forgiveness. But in the love which is thus 
awaxened comes the consciousness and assurance of forgive- 
ners, and it is this demonstrated affection that calls forth 
from the Lord the declaration of forgiveness. Thus while 
pardon has its root in faith, it flowers forth, so to speak, 
and produces its full fruit in love. The heart is forgiven 
when it believes: it knows that it is forgiven when it loves. 


| With the warm gushing of grateful affection, and in propor. 
| tion to its intensity, comes the assurance of pardon, and the 


joy and peace which are the offspring of that assurance. 


Verse 48.—He said unto her. The woman had a:ready 
been forgiven; for her seeking the Lord at the table was 
the fruit of a faith which had thus signally manifested 
itself; and there cannot be faith without forgiveness. But 
her inward conviction had now outward and formal confirma- 
tion. Before, she had been conscious of great sinfulnees, 
deep sorrow, and earnest love. Now the peace of God like 


| ariver flows into her breast, and makes her Christian experi- 


ence complete and triumphant. She had won, by her ardent 
love, this open acknowledgment at the mouth of the Saviour, 
and goes away with its gladness resting upon her spirit. 
Verse 49.— Those that reclined with him. The other guests 
or members of the household of the Pharisee, who naturally 
shared the sentiments of the head of the house.— Jn themselves: 
their unuttered thought; or it may be, among themselves, 
which the Greek will about equally well bear.— Who is this 
man? An inquiry which they might well make, and which 
admitted but one answer, ‘‘Who can forgive sins, but one, 
even God?” (Mark 2: 7.) An apostle indeed might be 
authorized to declare the forgiveness of sins in another 
name, in the name of Jesus; but none could forgive sins in 
his own name, but one who was divine. This is indeed the 
case with all miracles, the apparently highest as well as the 
apparently lowest. All muracies, as indeed all underived 
acts of power, are acts of omnipotence. In absolute "power 
there are no degrees. To remove a mountain is as easy as 
to move a feather: to burst a bubble is no easier than to 
burst a world: “atoms and systems” are with equal ease 
hurled into ruin. Derwed power, of course, admits degrees: 
it depends on just how much he that receives it is enabled to 
do. We have had the three successive miracles of the draught 
of fishes, raising the dead, and forgiving sin. The perform- 
ance of each was equally the prerogative of deity. As mere 
manifestations of power, they are on an equality: but from 
a spiritual point of view, the last is incomparably superior. 


It brings au alien soul near to God, and assures to it an | 
eternity of bliss. The question, however, in this case, was 


one of surprise and incredulity. The guests were slow to 





believe in the divine attributes of Him who sat so unosten- 
tatiously among them. Had Jesus appeared as an earthly 
potentate and a military conqueror, ruling kingdoms instead 
of diseases, and destroying, instead of saving, men, he would 
have been much more readily accepted. 

Verse 50.—Thy faith. Faith “ working by love,” is not 
the ground, but the channel or medium of salvation. It is 
simply the soul’s appropriation to itself of the healing and 
saving power of Christ. In logical order, therefore, faith 
comes first: while, in fact, faith and love are born together. 
There can be no faith where there is no love: there can be 
no love where there is no faith. By “faith” we mean, of 
course, saving faith —Saved: here strictly of spiritual salva- 
tion.— In peace; more exactly, for peace, for blessedness in 
the future. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Jesus... said ... Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee (v. 40). Jesus has a word for each of us, as well as for 
all of us He comes to you and to me as if we were the 
only persons on earth to be cared for. He rpeaks to us 
individually. He has a word that is just suited to us, and 
not to anybody else. He knows us as we are,—not as other 
people see us and suppose us to be, but as, way down in our 
innermost selves, we are. With all our weaknesses and 
follies, and contradictions and sins; with all that keeps us 
awake nights, and worries and burdens us daytimes; with 
our temptations and anxieties which the world could never 
understand, which we should shrink from confessing to our 
dearest earthly friend, and which are a wonder and a per- 
plexity to ourselves ; when it seems as if we were in utter 
solitariness, and beyond all possibility of help or cheer,—we 
may hear the voice of the loving Jesus, whispering in ten- 
derest sympathy and considerateness, ‘‘ My child, J have 
somewhat to say unto thee.” Well is it for usif in that 
hour of our visitation our souls give prempt answer, “Master, 
Saviour. Friend, say on; speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” 

When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
(v. 42). A debt may be paid, or it may be pardoned. If it 
is paid, the debtor owes no thanks to his creditor. If it is 
pardoned, gratitude for the grace is a duty. A man under a 
burden of debt ought to know whether he can pay what he 
owes, or whether his only hope is of being forgiven. If he 
has anything to pay with, he ought to proffer it. If he has 
nothing to offer, he ought to say so, and implore forgiveness 
ag an unmerited favor. These two ways of wiping outa 
debt ovght never to be confounded. In the one case, a man 
looks for a receipt: in the other, for a pardon. It is the 
same in the moral world as in the material. A man can 
either meet and discharge his moral obligations, or he cannot, 
It is the one thing or the other. Apologies or excuses are 
not a payment. Yet how common it is for one who has 
nothing to pay with, to thrust forward an excuse or an 
apology in place of a request for forgiveness, ‘This is 
always evasive and unmanly. Lastead of saying, ‘ I forgot,” 
or ‘I didn’t mean to,’ or “It was a mistake,” or “ It was 
an accident,” we ought to come out frankly and uneqnuivo- 
cally with the admission, ‘I was wrong. Torgive me;” or, 
“I failed to do as I agreed to. Forgive me;” or, “I did 
not do as 1 was direcied to. Forgive me.’ Don't let us 
shirk our duty of asking forgiveness when we have nothing 
to pay with. 

Seest thou this woman? (vy. 44.) After all, there is no so 
forcible way of impressing truth as by a living example. 
The parable of the two debtors could but faintly show the 
power of forgiveness to win gratitude, in comparison with 
that vivid picture of the penitent, trusting, grateful woman, 
washing the feet of her Saviour with her tears, and wiping 
them with her disheveled hair. And so it has been from the 
beginning. Would you realize the power of one person in 
tempting others to ruin? Soest thou this woman Eve, or 
this woman Jezebel? Would you realizs the beauty of fidel- 
ity in friendship? Seestthouthiswoman Ruth? Wouldyou 
realize the grandeur of moral heroism? Seest thou this woman 
Esther? Would you realize the holy influence of a mother’s 
love and faithfulness ? Seest thouthis woman Jochebed, orthis 
woman Hannah, or this woman HKunice? Would you real- 
ize the power of unwavering faith? Seest thou this woman 
of Syrophwnicia? Would you realize the force and beauty 
of any trait of human characier, or the preciousness of any 
truth which God would have his children to bear in mind? 
Seest thou this woman before you, who illustrates it as it 
could not be taught in any other way? That woman is 
your mother, your wile, your sister, your friend, your 
neighbor. Look at her glorious example, and thank God 
for the blessedness of his grace in a willing and trustful 
human heart. 

To whom liitle is forgiven, the same loveth little (v. 47). It is 
not that we return so much love for so much service; so 
much gratitude for so much giving; for love and gratitude 





are not subjects of sale or barter. But it is, that we love 
the character which can be so loving, so generous, so for- 
giving ‘The heavier the tax which our course has laid on 
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these to whom we are indebted, the greater the evidence of 
goodness furnished in the canceling of our indebtedness. 
That love which has overcome obstacles is the strongest and 
the most pervading. That gratitude which is for grace which 
was never dresmed of is most abounding and sonl-filling. 
He who never knew what it was to have doubt of another's 
faycr, who never feared that it could not be his, who had no 
sense cf unworthiness of i's possession, cannot know the joy 
in, and the gra'itude for, that favor which possess the heart 
of him who has had all his faults and failares overlooked or 
swept away. and been accepted as lover or as friend, in spite 
of his unworthiness. by one who is thus rendered to him as the 
chief among ten thousand, and the one altogether lovely. 
“To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” When 
you think of what the Saviour has had to overlo»k or to 
forgive in you, do yon owe him much love or little? Do 
you give him all the love that he has deserved from you? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

\eview, by questions on former lessons, in what places we 
have learned of Je-us and of his works. By pointing to the 
map, call out some facts in reference to each place, Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, Capernaum, Saa of Galilee, Nain. A'so, 
ask how old was he when he began to be about his father's 
business, where did he preach, where were the people glad to 
hear? What miracles have we learrei about? What did 
Jesus see in the centurion’s heart? What wasin Jesus’ heart 
when he saw the weeping widow at the gate of Nain? Why 
did she weep? 

In this leeson we see many hearts which Jesus looked into 
and knew their thoughts. One of the Pharisees asked Jesus 
to come to his house to dine. The Pharisees were people who 
thought themselves very good, better than anybody e'se: 
they had solemn-looking faces, and went often tothe temple: 
they prayed aloud, and kept the laws and holy days, and in 
the sight of others put money in the boxes in the temple, and 
seemed very holy; but Jesus knew their secret lives, and often 
told them of their sins. It was one of these, named S:mon, at 
whose house Jesus was sitting at table. The table was not 
like ours, but in thisshape — }. Draw on the blackboard the 
outline of such a table, and around it make marks for cush- 
ions, to recline upon. Explain the custom of reclining at 
meale, and theshape of the table with aspacs within it, where 
servants could go in and readily wait upon those who were 
eating. The doors were usually wide open for plenty of air, 
and persons often came in to look on ata feast. As Jesus 
was thus ea‘ing in the house of Simon the Pharisee, a woman 
came in at the open door and stood behind him. She raid 
not a word, but her tears fell fast like rain upon his feet. Then 
she wiped them off, and dried them with her long hair. She 
loved bim so, and was so g'ad that her hands could serve him 
she stooped and kissed his very feet; then she opened a box 
which she had brought, and with gentle touch spread some 
sweet, precious ointment upon his feet. Simon looked coldly 
on. He knew the woman, perhaps all at the table did; and he 
said in his heart, ‘ If this man werea prophet, he would have 
known all about this wicked woman, and of course he could 
not let her touch him.” 

Jerus raid tohim, “Simon, I havesomething tosay to you;” 
and then he told him a story, and this is it: ‘ There was aman 
who hadtwo debtors ; that is, two people owed him something, 
one about seventy dollars, and the other about seven. Which 
was the most? How many times over? They had nothing 
to pay, and the man freely forgave them both.” 

“Tell me,” asked Jesus, “ which of them will love him 
most?” Simon said, “I suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most.” Jesus told him the answer was right. He turned 
to the strange silent visitor bshindhim. ‘ Simon,” he said, ‘do 
you see this woman?” It was the custom, when a guest came 
in from the das'y stree's for a servant to remove the sandals, 
and for the host to have water brought and the feet bathed 
and dried ; this was done for those who ca led, sometimes, but 
certain'y for an invited vieitor. Frequently, as they were 
welcomed, perfumed oil was poured upon the head, and they 
were greeted with a kiss,—for even the men often kissed each 
other. 

Jesus, turning to the woman, and speaking to Simon, said 
* Waen I came in, you gave me no water for my feet; but she 
has washed them in her tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of ber head. You gave my face not one kies, but she has not 
ceased to kis my feet. You used no oil for my head, but this 
woman anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say 
unto thee, her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much.” Heeaid tothe woman: * Toy 8 ns are forgiven ” 
Then the people at the table, not understanding from Jesus’ 

words how he had been reading Simons heart, and so could 
read their own, began to wonder and say to themeelves, 
* Who ia this that forgiveth sine?” 

Their thoughts were no better than Simon's. He said ‘o 
himself, This man cannot be a prophet, or he wou!d know this 
sinful woman is not fit to be here; they thought, “ This man 
sitting here aad eating with us is making himself God if he 
pretends to forgive sins.” Jesus did not at that moment 


new and cortly. in an alabaster b: x. 


overflowed in tears. 


It will imprees this etill more to put on the board, in con- 
trast, what the woman dia and whatS.mon did not ; also what 
was in the hearts, and what Jesus did for each. By asking 
questions, you can get all this, and put it down as they give 


replies. 
Simon. The woman 
No water. Teara. 
No oil. Ointment. 
No kiss. Kisses for his feet. 
Doubts and murmuring. Faith and repentance. 
Reproved. Forgiven, saved. 


How many bearts did Jesus see and show to us in this story ? 
S mon invited Jesus to his house, but does not seem to have 





the woman; for he said, Toy fai h hath saved thee, goin “From the time of Mohammed, the chief cbj ct of the 
peace.” What jy forthe poor woman! Whowasshe,where Maslims was to subdue and destrcy the Chri-tiaus. 
was her home, what was her name? Some believe that her rose against them in gréat force, invaded Egrpt and Syria, 
name was Mary Magdalene, but we cannot be su-e of it; but and after many battles +ucceeded in enbduing the two coun- 
she will bc knowa forevermore as the ons who bathed her tries. 
Saviour’s feet with tears, and wiped then with her hair We generation to ganeration. 
know her li’e had been all wrong, for Jesus, who knew it all, coneidered as the enemies of God. The tax gatherer used to 
said her sins were many. S»mewhere, sometime, she had sit while the Corietian stood, and after beating him on the 
heard his words, and felt bis goodness and her own sins: she back, woud say, ‘Pay the tribute, O enemy cf God!’ 
longed to hear his vo'cs again, and to bring himsomecff ring Whenev-r a Caristian wished to collect a debt of a Muslim, 
of love, and do some serv c3 for him. She saved the precious he would go to the latter s house, and salute him with ‘ Good 
ointment, p:rhaps denied herself much to buy it; for it was morning!’ or the like, folding his arm; and bending his head 
She heard be would 
dine in Simon's house, and, carrying her treasure, went in. 
Woen she stood go near, as he lay with his feet behind the 
table, her heart was so full of sorrow and j y together it 


They 


The ancient hatred has been transmitted from 


The Christians have always been 


in token of submissiveness, not daring to mention the debt. 
If the Muslim felt in good humor, he would return the salu- 
tation, and say, ‘Siand a moment: let me think.’ The 
Christian would remain standing, often for an hour; when, 
if the Muslim paid no attention, he would request permission 
to depart; but if the Muslim was still in the proper humor, 
he would laugh, and eay, ‘Oa, I know what yon wish: you 
came to inquire about a kite’ (or some other trifi:). The 
Christian would say,‘ You know the state [>r busines:| of 
your eervant.’ The Muoslim would say, ‘ Well, I have no 
money to-day; come tomorrow’ If the Christian were 
bold enough to hint that he was in great need, the Muslim 
would say, ‘I told you to ccme to-morrow: why do 
you ask me to-day? Get out, or I will take cff your head.’ 
The Christian would go, and, returning on the morrow, 
would have to go through the same performance; and so on 
indefinitely, till the Muslim was pleased to pay—or not.” 
The acts of hospitality which Simon bad omitted, which 





shown much love or respect ; perhaps, as the Pharisees often 
did, he wanted to find something in his words to bring 
against him. Jesus exposed his doubts and murmurings ; and 
knew the thoughts of those who sat at the table when they 
said, as they did at other times in our golden text, “ ‘his man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 
What did Jesus see in the woman's heart? He knew that 
in those tears repentance and faith were mingled, and that 
humble love was pcured out in the precicus ointment. 
Simon was reproved, the woman forgiven, and Jesus’ own 
voice told her she wassaved. The Saviour himself gave back 
to her as he will to all, real love, andthe promise of salva- 


Jesus contrasts, one after another, with the acts of especial 
honor shown by the woman, are not all of them matters of 
modern oriental custom. As sandals are no longer worn to 
any extent, the water to wash one’s feet after a dusty walk 
is no longer a requisite of politeness. Tae kiss of ealutation, 
however, is very customary. The writer has often seen two 
young men meet and kiss each other, with placid joy, first on 
one cheek and then on the other, gently embracing each 
other; and the whole appears very beautiful and graceful. 
Sometimes the kissing and sa'utation take some time. Ina 
tent one is seated at breakfast: suddenly a friend whom he 
has not seen for a week or so comes riding up on his donkey. 


tion for tears of trues repentance and faith. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


“ Have you finished your breakfast yet?” ‘No. Why?” 
“ Because I want to salute you.” ‘“ Well, I will ba through 
presently, if God so wilis it.” Shortly he is through his 
breakfast. He rises, and the two salute each other for a 
good five minutes. 

There is a great deal of anointing with oil in the East, 
for various purposes, as, for examyle, a person anoints his 
hair in this country; but the anointing does not seem now 
to be one of the demands of hospitality. The alabaster box 
of ointment which the woman brcke, belongs to a class of 
vessels of which thousands have been recovered from tombs in 
the East, and which are to be seen in great numbers in a'most 
any museum of antiquities. In the Metropolitan Museum 
of the city cf New York are some very large and heavy ones. 
One is as much ag nine or ten inches in diamater, and about 
three feet long. They vary greatly in siz, from that just 
mentioned down to those which are not as large as one’s 
little finger. They are rounded on the bottom, so that they 
will not stand up alone, and they are somewhat narrowed at 
the neck, with a flat, flaring edge about the mouth. They 
are generally very fine specimens of alabaster. The name 
alabrstron is sometimes used for vessels of similar shape, but 
of different material, as rock crystal or meta]. O:ntments 
of various sorte, some of them with a permanent coloring 
matter have left their traces in many of them 

The lachry matories were veecels of the same general shape, 
end probably ued for therame yurpose At least. such is 
‘he case with all in whch any of the former contents, or 

their decompoeed material, has been preserved tous. The 

nsme luchrymatory or tear-vessel, has been given to these 

little glass bottles, so far as the writer's bes: juigment and 

information goes in order to supply a fact on which to base 

the me‘aphor of Psa. 6 8; very like he modern invention 

of the cruel punishment of chaining a dead body to a living 

man, in crd+r to expound R m.7: 24 An invention of 

equally praiseworthy irg-uuity would be the book in which 

the tears were taken up or put, also ec ording to Psa 56. 8. 

Lachrymatory is a rather mode n word, coined, like the id a, 
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In order better to appreciate the spirit showm in the for- 
giving of a debt by an Oriental, one needs to understand how 
the Turkish ¢ fficia's collect taxes, and even so-called volun- 
tary contributions and bribes, wi'h the aid of the bastinado, 
or other equally ¢ mpulscry and terrible means. Rat the 
details are b> rdiy fit to mention here. For one high i 
(ficial life, or possessing other ac’ual power, the forgiving of 
a debt means rather more than it meant in England and 
America before imprisonment for non fraudulent d bt was 
abolished 

Un the other hand, if a servant ora tradesman tries to 
col'ect a biil of an: ficial, he is spurned as a dog, his claim 
often denied, or disallowed as an offset against a debt which 
18 being collected with rigor. The following is an ex*ract 
translated (with some abridgment) frcm a manuscript 





answer them, but he gave his blessing of love and pardon to 


for a mcdern fabulous illustration 
ointment or perfume bottles are cf colored giass. 


Very rarely these little 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FORGIVENESS TO THE SINSER.—Woao does not remember - 


the eloquent appeal of Poriia to Shylock for mercy upon 
Antonio, in the fourth act of Shakespesre’s ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice"? 


The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon tee place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown 





account in Arabic of the massacre in Damaseus in 1860: 


His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
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The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings, 

It is the attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. 

In the Supreme Court of the State of New York, some few 
years ago, an important case was being tried before a single 
judge without a jury, according to the provisions of law for 
such cases. The advocates on either side were alert, able, 
learned, and careful: not a point was neglected. It was a 
trial of the utmost strength of both parties, and fought in 
every particular. The judge could not be hoodwinked, and 
no time was spent in discussing irrelevant questions. At 
last the moment was reached which was decisive. A respect- 
able looking witness was called and about to be sworn. 
Quickly but quietly the opposing ccunsel rose: “I ot ject 
to that man’s being sworn a3 a witness.” Quietly the law- 
yer who was introducing the witness replied, “I would not 
object, if I were ycu’’ The judge called for the statement 
of the ofjection; whereat the objecting counsel was very 
quietly asked not to cbject: it was only wasting time. Fu 
he persisted, and stated his objection: he proposed to show 
the record cf the proper court wherein the proposed witness 
was convicted of a felony, and sentenced to the state’s 
prison. The court was startled; and so were the interested 
spectators; it could not be that that fine-looking man had 
ever been sent to state’s prison. But the counsel who had 
introduced the witness quietly remarked to the witness, 
* Have you your pardon with you?” Without a word the 
witness tock it from his breast pecket: the opposing law- 
yers, three of them, scrutinized it with intense eagerness to 
find a fiiw, but soon laid it down. The ccurt asked, “ Do 
you persist in your objection?” The reply was, ‘ We sub- 
mit it to your Honor.” “ Let the witness be sworn,” said 
the judge. Not five minutes had the whole scene lasted; 
but the excitement was intense. The witness gave his testi- 
mony, which appeared to be the undoubted truth. The 


pardcning power appeared as a most unexpected element in 
the administration of justice. 


Love Fortowine Parpow —Some years ago, a soldier in 
the United States army was condemned to be shot for sleep- 
ing on bis post when overcome with fatigue. The president 
pardoned him. It is said that ever since that soldier prayed 
night and morning for the president; but certain it is, that 
when, months afterwards, he was fatally wounded in battle, 
he spent his last breath in prayer for the president of the 
United S ates. 

It is related of a soldier in the garrison at Woolwich, that 
he was an habi‘ual and incorrigible ffander against many of 
the military roles. Imprisonment in the guard-houre, extra 
tasks, and even flogging, had been tried upon him in vain. 
However, once again be was tried and convicted of a rather 
grave cffsnse. He confessed, and expressed sorrow. But 
the president of the court-martial told bim that they had 
concluded for their sentence, this time, only to forgive him. 
This kind cf penalty was new and overwhelming. The 
soldier broke down into tears, in his attempt to express his 
acknowledgment of the mercy; but ever afterward he was 
a model of faithful obedience. 


Love Szexina Parpon —Readers of the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ will remember the chapter which relates the return of 
Olivia to her home and duty, and its expressive title: 
“Offenses are easily pazdoned where there is love at bottom.” 
Bat the illustration is too long to be related here. On the 
contrary, the Pharisaic manner of seeking pardon 1s very 
much like the way in which a stiff old Connecticut man 
ssttled with his neighbor. Both he and his neighbor prided 
themselves on their strict honesty; neither would defraud 
another cfa penny. But in settling their winter's accounts 
with each other, the neighbor claimed a shilling which the 
first-mentioned was sure he had paid. Their words were 
almost hard on either side, though each was a man of self- 
respect and dignity; but at last the old gentleman rose and 
said, “ Well, I'll not dispute longer for a shilling. If you 
are saticfied that it is yours, I'll pay it next time I pass 
your house’ And so they separated. But from that day 
until his death, the old gentleman never passed his neigh- 
bor’s honse, but always, for years, went around the other 
read. When he died, a direction was found in his will that 


his corpse should be carried round the other road to the 
cemetery. 


Love Recrrvinc Parpon.—That is, love is the evidence, 
not the cause, of recsiving pardon. 

“ B'ess the Lozp, O my soul, and forget not all bis benefits: 

“Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases : 

“ Who redeeme'h thy life from destruction ; who crowneth 
thee with loving kindness and tender mercies.” 

Again: 

“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our sins,” 

“ We love him because he first loved us.” 

But how shall we illustrate a lesson which is itself the 





most beautiful of illustrations, and written for that very 
purpose? It seems like attempting to paint the lily, to add 
perfume to the violet, ora richer hue tothe rainbow. In 
the matter of illustrations, the parables of Jesus are the 
royal models. 
“ What can the man do that cometh after the king? 
Even that which hath been already done.” 





EMULATION IN HEAVEN AMONG THE 
REDEEMED. 
[From Adams's At Eventide.] 


It was written long sgo by a good man, that if certain men 
should enter heaven as they now are, their great rurprise 
would be not to fird angels laying echemes to make them 
selves archangels. Perhaps these words of Paul: “ This isa 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Carist 
Jesus came into the world to rave sinners, of whom I am 
chief” (1 Tim 1: 15) express the chief subject of emulation 
among the redeemed ‘ sinners,—of whom I am chief.” With 
them it may be, that emulation consists in harmonious strife 
to settle among themeelves who of them were chief sinners, 
and are now chief debtors to the grace of God 

It would be easy for any of us to conceive of such emula- 
tion, unless we have already come to the deliberate opinion 
that anything which we can experience short of hell is to us 
merry. 

Who will probably seem in heaven to have the highest 
claim as the chief of sinners, to be greatest debtors to infinite 

ace ? 

"i us euppose the inhabitants of heaven frem among men 
engaged in this rivalrv. pleading each his claim of owing 
most to divine mercy. We will judge between them in this 
barmonious strife. 

1. The Apostle Paul first brings forward hisclaim: ‘TI 
persecuted the church of God. That infant church, the 
fruit of a Saviour's tesrs and blood, was my prey. I hated it 
with implacable hatred. I went into houses and dragged 
Christians to priscn. Neither age nor sex fcund mercy at 
my hands. Being exceedingly mad aganst them, I com- 
pelled some of them to b'asyheme. I saw their agony with 
heartfelt satisfaction. Around yon in the heavenly company 
are the witnesses cf my crimes. B<hold the spirits of those 
whom I persecuted even to dea h. They came out of great 
tribulation infil cted on them hy me. 

“The most affecting thing in my heavenly history was my 
first interview with the martyr Stephen. When I saw him 
iast on earth, he was kneeling to receive the stones from the 
murderers’ hande, and I was consenting unto his death, and 
kent the raiment cf them that slew him. I did it not from 
love of pain and blood, but as a religious du'y. Little did I 
ever think of mesting bim in heaven; but his must have 
been the greater surprise to meet me here. though with his 
last breath he prayed for me: ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.’ His biood infariated me with more zeal for Ch ris- 
tian blood. 

“On my way to Damascus, with full authority to bind, 
imprison, and kill every Christian, He who loveth me and 
gave himself f r me, appeared and spake to me and in a tone 
of mingled remonstrance and pity eaid, ‘Saul Saul. why per- 
secutest thou me? When he might have consumed me with 
bis lightn:ngs, he spoke to me with gentle upbraiding. He 
could have evfiered me to go on and fil up the measure 
of my iniquity, and be the most guilty spirit in hell; 
instead of which he has made me, as ycu will ail acknowl- 
edge chief debtor to his love 

“In contrast with my former life of blood, see what be 
permitted me to do. When it pleased God, who separated 
me ircm my birth, to reveal his Son in me, forthwith 
I became a preacher and an apostle to the Gentiles 
I preached to the nations who had never known him the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, I was permitted to write a 
large part of the New Testament to be the guide of thousands 
of generations to heaven. I was permitted, for Curist’s sake, 
to bain dangers more abundant than all my companions, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons more fre quent, in deaths of. 

“| appeal to what I once was, and what I was permitted 
to do; to what I was by the graca of God, and to my pres nt 
bliss in looking upon wuillions who by my irfluence were 
brought to heaven, if I was not in the first place the chief 
< r= a if I am not now the greatest debtor to the grace 
of God.” 

2. Oar attention is now demanded by a sma'l company of 
men who cannot admit the claims of their beloved brother 
Panl to be a greater sinner and a greater debtor to mercy 
than they. Tney are The C ucifi-rs of Christ, whom we 
will suppose to have been converted at the dsy of Pentecost 

“Is it possible,” they say, “ that blood can fall with so 
deep a stain on a mu:de+rer’s band as the blood of the Son of 
God?” “With my hands,’ says one of them, “the crown of 
thorns was forced upon hishead” “Bat I bound his hands,” 
sesys another. “I scourged him,” s»ys another. “I drove 
the nails into his hands and feet’ “1 am the centurion who 
thrust the spear into his side.” ‘It is a great crme to have 
been the means of death to a good man; but to have killed 
the Prince of Life, to have been the betrayers and murderers 
of the Son of God, is the chief tranrgression. Better to have 
been the murderers of the universai Church than to have 
platted a thorn of the Saviour's crown, to have driven one 
nail into that mysterious flesh of the God man. Why did not 
the graves release their dead and swallow usup? Why did 
not the rocks of Calvary crush cur bodies, and the dar# ness 
of the ninth heur leave us in everlasting chains under dark 
ness urto the judgment of the great day. 

“ Tostead of all this, tbe Saviour rent his Apostles first of 
ail to us ;—' beg nning at J+rosalem,’ he said. ‘ with offers of 
pardon tbreugn my bocd’ Oaus was the first detcent of 
the Holy Spirit, at Pen'ecost ; we were the early fruits ot the 
harvest from that corn of wheat which on Calvary tell into 
the ground and died. 

“ Tf any guilt ¢urpasses ours, declare it; mention one thing 
which surpasses this: * and killed the Prince of Life’ Tels 
us, 1f yc u can, who owes more to divine f rbearance thin we 


‘The guilt of the Apost'e Panul—it sinks into insignificance 


by tne side of curs. Never did he kncw euch sensa lions, no: 
even in bis meeting with the martyr Stephen, as we hai when 
we first looked upon the face of our Redeemer in heaven. 


| ‘ When we Jast saw thee,’ we said, ‘we were nailing thee to 
| the accursed tree; but ere we cou'd repea’ cur thanks for 
pardon, we were filled with ful as-urance of bis love. We 
walk there golden streets, we range these heavenly fields, and 
talk of Calvary with feelings unknown to all the heavenly 
hest. If any are to be recognized here as chief sinners on 
earth avd chief debtors to the grace cf God, they must be the 
crucifiers of Carist.” 


3. “Give room,” says a company of shining ones, whom 
we recognize as a band of once heathen chies and war- 
riors. “ We ehall conc'nude this contest by our rehearsal. 
We were the Gentiles that knew not God. We worshiped 
the devil, and f.ithfal subjects were we to our lord No rouls 
went lcwer than we in de,rada'ion; novic sno crimes, were 
too abominable for us. S m+ of us were worshiped as gods; 
on our altars, human victims bled and burned, Tribe tell by 
tribes into our hands, snd we were tollowing them down to 
d+ kness and the pit. The son of God sent misrionsres to 
our islands; they told us about the true God; of the Sacri- 
fice for our sins; of pardon. regeneration, holiness, he»ven. 
Then we were washed, just fied, sanc ified by the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, God never fvund souis lower in guilt than 
we; of course none were ever raised so far by divine grace. 

“ Here is the Martyr cf Raratongs, whom we rlew, the 
missionary John Willams; but instead of sending fleets to 
destroy us, the children of Great Britain sent a mis.ionary 
packet to our sh -res, and her name was ‘ John W lliams ; '—as 
tbough they would heap coals of fire on our heada ; the chil- 
dren of Amer.cssent the Mornirg 8 ar with Bibles, to which 
they told us we should do weil to take heed uatil the day 
dawned, and the day-star should arise in our bearts. In all 
this we raw the hand, we felt the heart, of God; this was the 
Gospel of Peace; it melted onr hearts; we were led captive 
by mercy. We almost question the claim of angels to the 
highest token of the love of Gud. At least we can say, if 
they are the height, we are the dep‘h, ot the love of God; 
= it was more for that love to reach down to us than up to 
them. 

“ What unmerited love, to find us out in our is’ands, and 
bring salvation to us! True, we can epeak of no sinking 
exhbibi ion of God's power that 1s uncomm n in the conver- 
sion of sinners, like that which Paul ¢xperienced, and our 
brethren at Pentecost. 3u° we were the lost sheep in the 
wilderness « f ocean ; the Gvod Shepherd fuund u:, and brcught 
us home to hs fold. We cannot yield to any who have yet - 
spoken, in our conviction that we were the grea'est sinners, 
because our guilt was sickening: we were more than bratal ; 
we had the instincts of brutes, and the passiors of animals, 
Hideous, loathsome, fiendish, as we were, we are now cc wpan- 
ions with the saints in light. If the contrast of the heavenly 
with the earthly condition may enter in'o the account, whore 
rohes seem to them so resplendent sscurs? And if distance 
from God enhances the love which brings back the lost give 
us the joy of confessing that we are debto:s to his mercy more 
than you ali.”... 


The controversy might be prolonged ; it doubtlees is. May 
we hear it forever! ... 

The Apostle Paul tells us, agsuredly true and worthy of the 
fullest acceptance is this, that * J: sus c1»me into the world to 
save sinners.” The full acceptance of this truth will } ut 
an end to the idea that Christ's mirsion was one of philan- 
thropy; that he was a great reformer; that human ea vation 
is merelv development He came into the worid to save ria- 
ners. Everything else, civ lization, science, culture, ar's, 
social human happiness, is each a fruit of redemption and cf 

ardon. Other biessings are merely the things which, Robert 
all says, ‘‘ Christianity scat ers about her profusely on her 
sublime march to immortality.” 

But the work of Corist is to save sinners. If ycu area 
sinner, you are an object cf redeeming grace; if yuu are not 
a sinner in need of an infinite atonement, ycu may, 1d ed, 
gather many of the ecattered blessings of Christianity ; but 
you will at the most only eat of the crambs which fall from 
the Master's tabie. 

But believe and feel yourself to be, in view of your privi- 
leges, one of the chief debtors to the grace of God, and you 
will be a rival wita Poul for the distinction. There proba- 
bly is not a better unconverted man am«ng us than the 
young man at the feet of Gamaliel. Many a virtucu: man, 
many an estimable w man, bas teelings toward evangelical 
religion, which com; are well with thore which Seu! of Tar- 
eus had towards S:ephen. They would be willing to keep the 
raiment of those who wud stone it... . 

Some of the greatest sinners on earth will be in heaven; 
indeed, we may say that if there be one whose guilt we are 
ready to feel is unparalleled, we may bave hope that heaven 
will contain him when they bring the glory and bonor of 
the nations into it; the greatest glory and honor will be 
penitent thieves, the woman who was a sinner, a.d Saul of 
Tarsus. 

Has any one been a great tranegressor? Will you bave 
uncommon happiness in heaven? Will you be a conspicu- 
ous monument of the grace of God? To find great sinners, 
those whem Gd adjudges to be such, we — not, proba- 
bly, be sent to the haunts of vice, to the ignorant, the 
neglected, or even the abandone’; but, perhays, to the 
house of God, where some, exalted to heaven in their oppor- 
\unities of knowing God and their duty, are im their hearts 
withiut Gd. They, probably, wouli bave more to reflect 
upon, if lost, than any; and, if saved, will not admit that 
any deserved it lees than they ’ 

* There are smong us thcse who are ready to dist ute with 
Paul his claim to be the chief debtor to tne grace of God, 
Shculd opportunity be given, some would tunby but 
earvesily d:clare that they woud not admit that there is a 
soul on earth or in heaven who has greater rearon than they 
vo adore the grace of God, or one who owed more tw divine 
forbearance, long-suffering, g-ntioness, and cc mpassion 


We are each destined to spend eterni‘y in reviewing life; 
and ur ques icnably the moat absorting object of our thoughts 
will be Jeeus Christ: and the theme on which we shall 
chiefly dweli will be that * Jesus Christ ceme into the world 
\o rave snners.” But it may prove to be the case tha! some 
ove of us will have occarion to say,‘ No one bas Jost more 
in loring heaven than |; so that ot all who have occasion to 
weep and wail I am chief.” “lal 

N> doubt every one of ycu will have cccasion in heaven 
or heil either to claim that he is chief debtor to the grace of 
God, or that he is of all men most miserable. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——_—___—_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 
South Carolina, state, at Greenville............---. Aug. 21, 22 
Georgia, state, at La Grange......... ...020---2-22---0- Aug. 23-25 
Massachusetts, state, at North Adams_..........-.-.-. Oct. 2,3 
Canada, Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario......-....-. Oct. 9, 10 
Vermont, state, at 8t. Johnsbury.............------- Oct. 9, 10 
Kansas, state, at Topeka... ..2< one 222 cone -- 22 == Ot. 17-19 


New Jersey, state, at Trenton............ ....-------Nov. 12-14 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIKS. 


rliament at Thousand Island Park, N. Y.....---. August 13-22 
sembly of the North-west at Clear Lake, lowa_-.August 14-26 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


would add greatly to the satisfaction of the congre- others had other excuses for their non-appearance. The 
gations, 


most natural thing under such disappointments is to 


The second Sunday-schoo!l encampment began at these blame the conductor. Bat, in fairness, it shou!d be said 
grounds on Thursday, July 18, and continued two weeks. that no man who cannot compel others to keep their 


Heat and dust oppressed the visitors for part of the term ; 


agreements can guarantee that every appointee shall fill 


_but the showers fell, the cold wave came, and much | his accepted and announced place. Tais matter of failing 
improved the surroundings. The Rev. James E, Gilbert | to keep appointments is a growing evil. It would be well 


was general superintendent of instruction, which post he 


| in every convention report to publish the list of those who 


filled last year also at this place. A strong corps of fail to appear, and to append to each name the reason 


instructors was secured for the normal work, among whom 


presented for his failure. But, in spite of all these trials, 


were some of the older workers, such as the Rev. George | Mr. Sherwin conducted the meetinys skillfully to a satis- 


A, Pellz, the Rev. J.S Ostrander, the Rev. W. F. Crafis, 
the Rev. J. B, Atchinson, Mr. Charles Rhoades, and Miss 


| Jennie B Merrili. Several new workers of special skill 
eetings at Chautauqua Lake, N, Y......--.----- August 3-23 | 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 


Saturday, at 8.45 A. m., in Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 
Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 p. m., in 


day, at 4 p. m., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3p. m. Led by the Rev. R. R 
Meredith. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.30 p. m., in the 
Hanson Place M. E, Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4P. M., 
in the Y. M, ©, A. Rooms, 

Chicago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a.m. in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 p, m., in Bibie Work Room, Y. M.C. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E, Church. 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Sauirday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M. OC. A. Hall. 

Cincinnati, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
3.45 ep. m., in the Y, M. C, A. Hall, 

Cleveland, U., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 ep. m., inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 


Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y, M.C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 Pp. m. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N. 8.. Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 Pp. m., in the Class-room Y. M, C. A. Hall. 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 
8 rv. m., in Gerrish Hall, Conducted by the Rey. J. M. Manning. 

Harrisburg, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr, C. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 vp. m., in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
p. m., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various 
ministers. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4p. m., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Stud) 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M. ©. A. Parlor, from 4to5 o’clock p. u 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Fri- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday Schoo] Teachers’ Normal ciass every Mon. 
day, at6p.m.,inthe ¥.M. A. Hall. 





THE LOVELAND ENCAMPMENT, 

Twenty miles north of Cincinnati, on the Little Miami 
River, the Loveland camp-grouad is situated, The name 
is borrowed from the pretty village of Loveland, two mies 
north of the camping-place. Two railroads, the Little 
Miami, and the Marietta and Cincinnati, leave passengers 
at the gates. The camp-ground lies on a bluff which is 
beautifully wooded. There is a good hotel, where some 
two hundred guests can be accommodated. Cottages are 
not numerous, and very few of them evince much taste, 
Tents abound, in genuine, old-fashioned, camp-meeting 
style. The covered auditorium will seat about a thousand 
persons, and its surrounding benches will accommodaie 
as many more under shade of the trees. The seats are 
absolutely execrable for uncomfortableness ; and the audi- 
torium lamps barely suffice to make the darkness visible. 
A little wise expenditure upon the central place of meeting 








| 
| 


factory termination. 


| The “Cross-cut Railroad,’ by which the Lake Shore 
Road at Brocton is connected with Mayville on the lake, 


were also upon the teaching-staff of these meetings : among | and by which visitors via Buffalo find their readiest access 


whom the Rev. C. N. Pond, of Chicago; the Rev. W. W. 
Case, of Cincinnati; Dr. A. B. Stark, of Russellville, Ky. ; 


Cincinnati,— may be named specially. 


to the Caautauqua resorts, was not in operation, not- 
withstanding many promises and hopes. Undoubtedly 


| Mr. Carey Emerson, of Alton, Iil.; and Mra. M. J, Pyle, of| this prevented many vsitors from attendance at this 


Baptist gathering. And yet the attendance was good, 


Ths scientific work was under the special care of| reaching as many as a thousand at some services, and not 
| Professor A. Winchell, of Syracuse University, N. Y., who 


| lec\ured upon “God in the Realm of Matter,” “ Science, 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- | 


Chriatianity'’s Ally,” and “Tne Religious Nature of Man.” 
He ais» held conversations upon the topics discussed, 


falling much below this number at the ordinary public 
sessions, 

The regular appointees who filled their appointments 
proved to be theright men in the right places. Some who 


answering the questions and meeting the suggestions of | were gathered up as substitutes were, even on their short 


his audience in a most satisfactory way. The Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Payne, of the Ohio Wesleyan Seminary; the Rev. 
Bishop Weaver, of the United Brethren Church; the Rev. 
Dr. C. H Fowler, of the Christian Advocate; the Rev. 
Dr, 8. F. Scovel, of Pittsburgh; and other men of distinc- 
tion,—delivered lectures upon various instructive and 
entertaining topics. As a whole the programme was rich 
and well constructed, and those who attended upon its 
provided services were both pleased and profited. 

The attendance at the Encampment was discouragingly 
smali. Its interstate management, which prevailed last 
year, has falien through. The camp-ground management, 
however, assumed the rcsponsibility of this effort, Aside 
irom those upon the programme, there were but few 
representatives present from Kentucky, Tennessee, or 


| Indiana, and none from West Virginia. Ohio herself sent 


in far too few. The normal classes included about one 
hundred and thirty enrolled memberz, though more were 
in occasional attendance at these centers of instruction. 
Perhaps a thousand persons spent each Lord’s Day upon 
the ground, The result in this reapect recalls the ques- 
tion, whether the multiplication of these Sunday-school 
camp-meetings is not overdone,—at least in the middle 
states 





POINT CHAUTAUQUA. 

This is the point on Caautauqua Lake at which the 
Baptists have founded a summer resort. It is opposite 
the far-famed Fair Point, where Dr. Vincent marshals the 
Sunday-school forces of the land and has his “Grove 
College.” Point Chautauqua 1s very fortunate in the 
matter of site. Ascending the lake above the narrows, its 
rise of cleared land, backed by its fringe of magnificent 
grove, 18 the most commanding object in view; while its 
mammoth hotel and tabernacle, with its cottages dotted 
here and there, arrest attention and awaken interest. 
Dercending the lake from Mayville, the view of this point 
is hardly less imposing. 

Art has done much for Point Chautauqua. Its first 
laying-out was under the direction of Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who, in the main, was the designer of the 
Central Park of New York City. The improvements are 
all well located. They present their finest views to the 
natural stand-point of observers, and they are not all visi- 
ble at the first glance. There is not an unsightly building 
on the grounds, but many are strikingly tasteful. Tous 
art has done weil by a good opportunity, 

Toe first series of meetings on these grounds was held 
from July 23 to August 1. Professor William F. Sherwin 
was se'ected ag general conductor, and he did his work 
well. There were many adverse occurrences, The 
Hartson Tabernacle was just far enough completed to be 
useful when it could be spared; that is, when the fair 
weather permitted of meetings in the grove just beside it, 
Wonders had been wrought in pushing this building 
toward o.mpletion; but, when it rained, the rain would 
blow in the ample and as yet unclosed windows of the 
roof. Tuis had a dampening effect upon the auditors 
below, and made it hard work to secure a cheeriul meet- 
ing, Wonders had been wrought at the new hotel also, 
Its culinary arrangements were very satisfactory. Its 
sleeping accommodations were new, neat, clean, and 
comfortable, albeit they were not so complete or so private 
as some desired 

Some speakers who had allowed their names to go on to 
the programme failed to appear, One was sick, and 


notice, very acceptable——as much so, probably, as their 
principals would have proved. As a whole the work was 
well done, and those that stayed through the meetings 
rejoiced, 

Arrangements for perpetuating meetings of similar 
character were made by the organization of The Point 
Chautauqua Social Union. An existing social union for 
Western New York was merged into this new one, and 
the trustees of the grounds hand over to the new organi- 
zation the entire control of this portion of the work. A 
Literary Society was also formed, which will attend to 
services of a purely literary kind, as distinct from those of 
® religious or denominational character. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—The Sunday-school of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Titusville, Pa., with a membership of 350, has succeeded 
in maintaining an average attendance of 277, for the past 
six months. Leaving out the infant class, the school has 
210 scholars, with an average attendance of 187. 


—The Sunday-school of the Congregational Church in 
Simsbury, Connecticut, has increased in numbers one half 
since the first of May. A normal class has lately been 
organized among its teachers, which has begun a regular 
course of study, first taking up the geography of Pales- 
tine. The pastor of the church, the Rev. W. D. McFar- 
land, is superintendent of the school. 


—The fifty-eighth anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Monroe, Michigan, was observed on 
June 30. It is the oldest Sunday-school in the state, 
unless it be one in Detroit, which may have been founded 
before 1820, but has no continued record. The Monroe 
school has a full record of organization from 1820, Mr. 
William H. Boyd, the superintendent, has worked in it 
since 1836—forty-two years as superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, and thirty-five years as superintendent, 
Mr. Boyd has not been absent one Sunday during this 
time, except on account of sickness, or absence from 
town. 

—The London Sunday-school Union, in conjunction 
with other societies, has issued its seventh call for a season 
of special and united prayer for Sunday-echools. Sunday 
and Monday, October 20 and 21, 1878, are the days 
recommended itor the present year; and the following 
suggestions are made: “ That on Sunday morning, October 
20, from seven to eight o'clock, all Christians, in private, 
offer prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools. That the opening 
services of the morning school be preceded by a meeting 
of the teachers for prayer. That ministers be asked to 
preach special sermons upon the claims of the Sunday- 
school upon the teachers and the church. That, in the 
afternoon, the ordinary services of the schools be shortened, 
and that the scholars be gathered for a devotional service, 
interspersed with singing and appropriate addresses. To 
| this service the parents of the scholars might be invited, 
| That at some time during the evening the teachers, in 
union with other Caristians, meet for thanksgiving and 
| prayer. That on Monday morning, October 21, between 
| seven and eight o'clock, teachers should bring their scholars 
| im private prayer before God. That in the course of the 
| day the female teachers of each school hold a meeting for 
| united prayer and thankegiving. That in the evening each 
‘church or congregation be invited to hold a meeting, at 

which the interests of the Sunday-school should form the’ 
theme of the prayers and addresses.” The cal! is signed 
‘ by Messrs. Fountain J. Hartley, William Groser, Augustus 
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Benham, and John E. Tresidder, honorary secretaries of 
the London Sunday-school Union. 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. William H. Oxtoby, for years State Secretary of 
the West Virginia State Sunday-school Association, has 
removed to Erie, Pennsylvania. 

—The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Philadel- 
phia, sailed for Europe on Saturday last, with Mrs, 
Boardman, for a vacation visit to the cathedral towns of 
England. 

—The Hon, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, lately 
made an address before an Augusta Sunday-school, in 
which he said that the first taste he ever had for reading 
was obtained in a neighboring Sunday-school, when he 
was a boy nine years old. 


—Mr. John B. Gough hoped to reach Liverpool about 
July 20. After a short rest in London he will proceed to 
Switzerland, returning to London in September to deliver 
afew lectures on temperance, under the auspices of the 
National Temperance League. 


—Mr. Spurgeon, who had recently recovered from severe 
illness, and resumed his place in the pulpit of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, has been again attacked by sickness, 
being confined to his bed. He was at last accounts 
somewhat improved in health, and expected to spend 
some time in the Highlands. 

—The Rev. C. P. Hard, well known to the earlier work- 
ers at Chautauqua, has returned to this country, having 
been obliged by the state of his health to resign the pas- 
torate of the Vepery Methodist Episcopal Church, Madras, 
India, in which he has worked since 1874. During his 
pastorate Mr. Hard has established several Sunday-schools 
and day-schools. The number of Sunday-school scholars 
in Madras is 600, with 60 teachers, using 350 Interna- 
tional lesson leaves, and suppiied with libraries and 
music-books., 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


STUDIES IN THE CREATIVE WEEK.* 

Many of our readers will remember with interest and 
delight the eloquent discourses on “ The Creative Week ” 
delivered by the Rey. Dr. George D. Boardman last winter, 
first as a series of lectures to his own congregation, and then 
to the public, at the request of a representative body of emi- 
nent citizens of Philadelphia, in Association Hall. To those 
who were able to form part of the audience on those occa- 
sions, as well as those who read the tolerably full, though 
still inadequate, reports in the public prints at the time, no 
notice commendatory will be needed, further than the fact 
that those discourses have been published together in a neat 
volume, with the addition of an appendix, consisting of a 
lecture on “ Archetypal Forms and Telic Figurations,” the 
substance of which was delivered some years ago before the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

But the book itself deserves a more extended notice. It is 
one of the few really learned and instructive books on the 
Creative Week that do not wreck themselves on false theo- 
ries or assumptions in theology, or faulty understanding of 
the scripture, on the one hand, or an ignorant handling of 
science on the other. The author has been able, moreover. to 
draw the line between what is certain and what is probable, 
between what he knows and what he does not know; as well 
as to recoguize the fact that neither the Written Book of God 
nor the Book graven in Nature has yet been fully inter- 
preted. 

The first chapter is introductory, defining generally the 
scope and object of the authors investigations and purpore, 
The remaining thirteen chapters follow in order the subject 
matter of the Creation Archive in the first and second chap- 
ters of Genesis, under the titles respectively of Genesis of the 
Universe, Genesis of Order, Genesis of Light, Genesis of the 
Sky, Genesis of the Lands, Genesis of Plants, Genesis of the 
Luminaries, Genesis of the Animals, Genesis of Man, Gene- 
sis of Eden, Genesis of Woman, Genesis of the Sabbath, and 
Palingenesis. The last of these chapters is proper and sup- 
plementary, and necessary to the full measure of the author's 
plan in the book; butit is not explicitly included in the 
Creation Archive. The author's idea in preparing the way 
for, and adding this chapter, is the thing which mainly dis- 
tinguiehes his work from the great mass of works, wise or 
unwise, on the genesis of the earth and man. 

The author does not at all pretend to r. vacile any appar- 
ent discrepancies between the testimony of the Word and the 
testimony of the Rocks. Nor does he pretend to have fath- 
omed all the mysteries of either record: of either the record 
with which he is professionally familiar, or the record with 
which he is not professionally (yet somewhat, as he unpre- 


* STUDIES IN THE CREATiVE WEEK. By George D. Boardman, New 
York : D. appleton & Co. 16mo, cloth, pp. 325. yt $1.25. 











tendingly shows, actually) familiar. 


j 
Much less does he, | 


That was the symbol, this is the substance; that the passing 


like some recent tellers of the story of creation, confound | shadow, this the abiding reality ; that the parable, this the inter- 


hypothesis with ascertained fact, or get mired by venturing 
beyond his depth into matters of true or miscalled science, 
He holds fast to what is confessedly known of the Word, and 
to what is universally admitted inscience. Oa points dispu- 
ted he has little to say ; on. points merely dark, he uses his 
liberty of private theorizing in a limited way, giving his 
readers fair warning. Yet such matters belong only to the 
accessories of the book: they are stated here rather to show 
what the author has avoided than as apart of the chief, 
intrinsic merit of the book. 

The main scope and purpose of the book is to expand and 
to expound tke great lessons of morality and godliness that 
are involved in the record of the Creative Week; and as a 
preliminary and foundation, to show the general meaning of 
the record. It may be said that the author virtually 
assumes from the start that the Creation Archive in Genesis 
is true, just as he does with reference to the Book of Nature; 
and in ' ‘s position he would perhaps be open to criticism if 
he did n. But the thread of argument, direct and indirect, 
that runs ‘rough the whole volume, strengthened by one 
new strand aiter another in chapter after chapter, receiving 
myriad supports from stays that bind it to every other part 
of Scripture, guides us very soon toa conclusion that the 
Archive is a true record: a conclusion which, by the time 
we come to the end of the book, is received by the mind and 
heart alike as irrefragable. This argument, baldly stated, 
is composed mainly of the moral and godly lessons that are 
naturally deduced from the record, with some display of the 
harmonies of its teachings with those of other Scripture and 
the Book of Nature. It would be easy to elaborate this 
statement by citation or extended comment; but that is 
preferably left to the book itself. But it may be said that 
as the works of God overwhelmingly evince the Creator and 
Planner to the vast multitude of the enlightened, so does it 
appear that only the builder of this scheme of morals could 
construct such a typical embodiment of them as is to be 
found in this short archive. The mind of the author is evi- 
dently in sympathy with the direction given in the Apoca- 
lypse for dealing with dark sayings: “ Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and 
kerp those things that are written therein.” In a slightly 
different sense, it may be said that the author's reading has 
been happy, and the hearers that might be profited are 
many. The reader is made to feel, still further, that a deeper 
realization of the truth of the Archive awaits one who fol- 
lows up the investigation according to the rule of John 7: 17. 

The style of the book is eloquent and poetic; but the 
author does not sacrifice truth to poetry, nor ever allow the 
direct statement of what he wishes to say to be modified by 
clothing it in a dress of mere elegance. ‘The style is oratori- 
cal throughout: one that is best appreciated when rendered 
by a good reader; but that does not detract from its merit: 
it nterely adds one more attraction to a very readable book. 
Full of learning and full of brightness, the author has not 
for one moment put aside his feeling as a man or his sym- 
pathy with his hearer. The poetic quality of the style, 
just hinted at, is one of the striking characteristies of the 
book; and the reader is not at all surprised to find the 
dedication read: “To my wife, whose poetic insight into the 
meaning of nature has been my inspiration, these studies are 
lovingly offered.” 

And just here, rather than attempt to measure the timbers 
or count the shingles that could be wrought out from the 
carcass of this noble tree, let us break off a living twig. 
The foliowing is from the chapter entitled, “ The Genesis of 
Woman,” and is found on p. 239 and the following pages : 

“As there was but one Adam and one Eve, so there is but one 
Christ and one Church. How mistaken, how egotistic, how sinful 
the sanctity of Catherine of Alexandria, and Catherine of Sienna, 
in fancying each for herself that she was the spouse of Christ! 
No, as there is but one Bridegroom, so there is but one Spouse. 
And that Spouse is the one Church of the living God, of whatever 
land or age or sect, who call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, both theirs and ours (1 Cor. 1: 2). Neither Christ nor his 
church is a monstrosity ; neither the one hydra-headed, nor the 
other hundred-bodied, Many stones indeed, yet but one Temple 
(Eph. 2: 20-22); many branches, yet but one Vine (John 15: 5); 
many sheep, yet but one Flock and one Shepherd (John 10: 16); 
many members yet but one body (Romans 12: 4, 5); many para- 
nymphs, or virgins (Matt. 25: 1-10), yet but one Bride. Ay, 
monogamy is the law alike for both Edens. ‘I beseech you, then, 
dearly beloved, that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye 
were called, with all lowliness and meekness and long-suffering 
forbearing one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one Body, and one 
Spirit, even as ye were called in one Hope of your calling, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is over all and through all and in all (Eph. 4: 1-6) For 
even as the body is one and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ; 
for in one Spirit we were all baptized into one Body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; and we were al] made to 
drink of one Spirit,’ . . . 

“Thus was the marriage in the Eden that has been the 
type and the prophecy of the marriage im the Edeu that 1s to be. 





pretation. Yes, the last Adam is older than the first; the church 


| of the living God older than the mother of all living (Gen. 3. 20). 


And so St. Paul, in declaring to us his great mystery concerning 
Christ and his church--to wit, that we are members of his body. 
being of his flesh and his bones, and so repeating Adam’s own 
words in Eden—did ever, as was the wont of his own Master, 
utter things which had been kept secret from the foundation of 
the world (Matt. 13: 35) Heaven grant that these natural rela 
tionships of ours may indeed accomplish in us the purpose for 
which they were ordained; namely, to train us for the spiritual, 
teaching us through the blessed hints of the earthly marriage 
how to secure a share in the true and everlasting bridal So 
shall we be ready to meet the bridegroom, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband (Rev. 21: 2), So shall we be ready for 
the midnight cry, ‘ Lo, the Bridegroom cometh !'’’ 





WATCH AND WARD.* 


The Atlantic Monthly published, during the years 1871 
and 1872, two serials of marked excellence, neither of which 
was republished in book form at the time. One of them 
was Mr. Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Club; a 
series of clever comments on and parodies of the leading 
American and English poets of the present century. The 
second was Watch and Ward, a story in five parts, pub- 
lished anonymously, but since known to be by Mr. Henry 
James, Jr. Mr. Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Club was 
reissued in “ Little Classic” form in 1876; and now, in 
uniform style, we have Mr. James's story. Watch and 
Ward has seemed to us, since its first appearance, the most 
characteristic of the author's stories. The shorter tales com- 
prised in the volume entitled A Passionate Pilgrim are too 
brief to. give full play to Mr. James’s peculiar art; while 
Roderick Hudson and The American, his longer novels, are 
made interesting by their delineations of character rather 
than by any special interest of plot. Watch and Ward 1s 
long enough to contain full pictures of the personages of the 
story; and yet sufficiently brief to be read through at one 
or two sittings, without fatigue. In it the purpose and the 
achievement of the author may be perceived and studied. 
Mr. James has deliberately chosen a field of his own, which 
he occupies without molestation. His purpose is simply to 
describe, in cold and transparent language, the nature and 
acts of average men and women at the present time. No 
rhetoric adorns his finished pages, and no vestige of moral 
purpose is visible in any one of them. His heroes and 
heroines are never positively immoral: and while he 
endeavors simply to hold the mirror up to life as it 
18, he does not choose morbid, abnormal, or curious sub- 
jects. The very words “hero” and “heroine” seem too 
hearty for the personages of Mr. James's stories, for whom 
he feels no special interest, save as an entomologist might 
feel an interest in a peculiar bug, of whose nature and ways 
he has made a careful study. 

If, as the old maxim says, “art is to conceal art,’’ Mr. 
James is an artist of the first rank; for the reader feels 
pleasure or displeasure with the actors in the story, and 
hardly thinks of the writer at all. This is not due to any 
absorbing interest of plot, or to the varied excitement 
aroused by striking episodes. As compared with Dickene, 
Mr. James seems like a spectator rather than a sympathizer. 
It is as though the editor of The Saturday Review were to 
stand beside a hospital bed and watch the operation of 
amputation. The chief value—and a high one—cf Mr. 
James's work lies in its accurate record of certain facts and 
experiences which, although put in the form of fiction, are 
real delineations of certain elements of modern society. 
Mr. James is specially fond of that clars in society which 
stands neither at the head nor the foot; which is neither 
dull nor brilliant. He would be quite unable to write a 
story of life among the poor; and it would be equally 
impossible for him to tell of the hearty hopes and ambi- 
tions of a great mind. But in his pages the higher sec- 
tion of the great middle class is well drawn, as far as 
the author's somewhat limited and very deliberately cho- 
sen range of subjects extends. If Mr. James cares anything 
for humanity as a whole, that fact is not permitted to have 
anything to do with his treatment of such individuals as he 
chooses to describe. His realism is very far from the veri- 


,similitude of Edward E. Hale’s Man Without a Country, for 


instance, or William D. Howells'’s Their Wedding Journey. 
On the whole, Mr. James, great as are his talents, must be 
assigned to a Jower rank than either. The reader of Hale 
or Howells exclaimes in delight: “Ob, I know that very 
person!” The reader of James can only say, “ Yes, the pore 
trait is accurate; but what does it signify?” 

Should, therefore, every story be written with a disticct 
and definite moral purpose? Should it amuse, even where 
it does not benefit? Not directly, by any means ; fora state- 
ment of facts is often as necessary as a plea or a denuncia- 
tion. What a little part of the world is, and bow it thinks 
and acts, Mr. James describes in a manner a!most faultiess ; 
and the knowledge thus given to the reader has no little 


*WaTCH aND WaRbD. Bv Henry James, Jr. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co. Sq, 16mo, cloth. pp. 219. Price, $1.25. 
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valus; while the art of the writer is evident in almost every life in the South and South-west. (12mo, cloth, pp. 325, 


sentence. Now and ihsn, however, the reader cries out, in 
despair, for one touch of color or one «trong heart-beat. 

In the present story the plot is of the simplest description. 
A man of great refirement and of excellent life, although of 
a somewhat narrow and introspective mind, adopts and rears 
® young girl, whom he gradually grows to love, and whom 
he fina!ly marries, against the more or less active rivalry of 
her vulgar cousin on the one side and a weak clergyman on 
the other. Of these four people every one becomes thor- 
oughly known to the reader, though to noneof them can the 
heartiest admiration be given. But to the story is due that 
sincere tribute whic honest and not injarious work has a 
right, if it be as faithfully performed as this. Mr. James 
must certain!y be called one of the ablest of living writers of 
fiction, in any country. His merits are evident to the most 
hasty reader; his defects are defecs of limitation, which 
limitation is marked cu! both by the author's nature and by 
a very deliberate and conscioas purpose on his part. 

In its revised form, s»ms verbal changes have heen made, 
which, so far as we have observel, are few and of small 
importancs, thongh in the direction of higher finish. For 
instance in ite earlier form, Mr. James mentioned the Bre- 
voort House, New York, asthe hotel at which Mr. Roger 
Lawrence msde his abode. This bit of naturalism now 
seems to Mr James somewhat common, and the name of the 


hotel is omitted. By euch a pitiless and minute attention to , Tr¢ neh, D.D. Philadelphis : William Sy -kelmoore.——This 
the smallest de!als does a firished writer elaborate his ®¢W edition of Trench’s very useful and popular work on the 


books. 





The Witchery of Archery By Maarice Thompson. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong, & Co——Mr. Maurice Thompson 


(who used to write over the name of James Maurice Themp- | tial; yet the price is but a dollar and a quarter. The same 


sn) isa lawyer of Crawfordsville, Indiana. He has con- 


tributed poetry of no maa order to various magazines, and form style and at the same price; and the Notes on the M.ra- 
is the author of a volume of clever sketches and stories. Tae cles and the Notes on the Parabies will also be iseued toge her 
present book consists of articles on bow-shooting contributed _ by the same publisher, in a sing'e volume, at the price of two 
to Scribner’s Monthly and Harper’s Magaz'ne, and now | dollars, Each work will be of much ure in the hands of 


reprinted in a more permanent form, with revisions and addi- 
tions. Archery has bec»me in this country, within the last 
year or two quite a popular amusement, with ladies as well 
as gentlemen ; and this convenient manual will be found to 
be an adequate guide to the sport. It contains euffic ently 
full practical suggestions and directions ; and, beirg written 
by a poet, devotes due attention to the rcmantic side of the 
rubject Mr. Thompson's personal experience in archery 
has been extensive, and he has organizsd asuccessful archery 
cub in the couaty of his residsoce. The amu‘ement 
reems to be more innccant and safer than the majcri'y of 
fie'd spor's ; snd it would not be a matter of regret sh u d the 
bow and arrow prove a formidable rival of the rifle and bu!- 
let (Sq 16mo, cloth, pp ix, 259. Price, $1.50 ) 

The Other House. By Mary R. Higham. (Spare Hour 
Series.) New York: Anson D F. Randolph & Co.—Mr. 
Randolph's good taste shows iteslf in bis selection of books 
for the Spare Hour Sories, of which Stepping S ones was the 
first. The second one is not altogether unlike the first, albeit 
that was an Eog ish etory, and this isan American one. In 
each there are prominent the rector of a village church and 
bis friend a physician, together with a family of young girls, 
left in astate of dependency by the sudden death of their 
father, one of whom tries writing for a p-pular magazine for 
a livirg. There are characters common to the two, as also 
the rame exciting rescue scene from the upper window of an 
endangered building, by one of the heroes of the story, and a 
two-fold happy marriage termiaation of the plot. The tone 
of this volume is quiet and healthy. Its pictures of home 
life and of love and friendsbip are well sketched. Its spirit 
18 exctl'ent, although it is not encumbered with a specific 
‘ moral.” It isa pily, however, that a vulgarism like “ the 
Reverend Harcourt” is permitted to run through i's pages. 
It is no more proper than would be“ the Honorable Wins- 
low.” Good editing would have shut that out. (l6mo, 
c'oth, pp. 252 Price, $1 00 ) 


A Year Worth Living. By William M. Baker. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard ——The sub-title of this laet novel of Mr. 
Baker's 18 as follows: ‘A stcry of a place and of a people 
ene cannot afford not t> know.” Tais language seems, it 
must ba confessed, somewhat over-confident; and eartainly 
the story does not bear ou‘ the assertion Mr. Baker, doubt- 
lees, meant to say that every reader ought to heed euch 
efforts and conditions as are here described. The story is 
written in a vivacious style, and with those vigorous 
descriptions of certain types cf S_uthern character which 
the reader of Mr. Baker's previous books wou'd expect to 
find As a whole, however, the novel is not Mr. Baker's 
best. The author has a vigorous style, a keen observation, 
and a eufficient familiarity with a field little cultivated. Bat 
ail bis books are written in a manner that leaves upon the 
reader's mind an impression of has’e or carelessness, or 
ragge“ness, or eccentricity. This eff ch wou'd bs urpleasant 
in the books of a grea‘er writer than Mr. Baker; and it 
greatly mars the pleasure to be derived from the reading of 
his stories, notwithstanding their sharply drawn pictures of 


‘evangelical doctrine, in opporition to the views large y 








Price, $1.50 ) 
| ‘The Present Thiol of Faith. By David J. Vaughan, M A. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co——This volume 
consists of forty-three sermons preached between 1874 and 
1877 in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, England. Mr. 
Vaughan is best known, perhaps, as the translator, with 
Mr. J. Llewe)lyn Davies, of the best English edition of the 
Republic of Plato. He has, however, hitherto published 
several volumes of sermons, The discourses composing the 
present book are of brief length, averaging little over ten 
duodecimo pagss apiece, and they are written in a simple 
and attractive style. Tne range of ul jocts is large, covering 
a number of subjects of present and lasting interest. Little 
denominational spirit 1s to be found in the sermons, whieh, 
for the most part, could have been preached in a Presbyterian 
or Methodist pulpit as well as in an Episcopal. The two 
serm ns on the sacraments are noticeable for their scurd 


prevalent in the Caurch of England and the Protestant 
Episcoy a! Church in this country. The book, like all the 
publications cf the Messrs. Macmillan, is handsomely 
printed. (12mo, cloth, pp. xii, 443 Price, $3.00) 


Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Richard Chenevix 


Miracles of Christ is really quite a marvel of cheapness. The 
volume is of cctavo size; it contains three hundred and 
seventy-four pages ; the type is large a: d clear; the paper is 
of excellent quality, and the binding is neat and +unstan 


author’s Notes cn the Parables will shortly be issued in uni- 


Bible students. The public of buyers is indebted to Mr. 
S,ckelmoore, in this and previous inetarces, for ¢ ffering to 
them rtandard works at so moderate a price. No cheaper 
books are in the market. (8vo, cloth, pp. 374. Price, $1 25 ) 


in the Wilderness. By Charles Dadley Warner. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co——Although this is one of the 
smallest of Mr. Warner's books, it is one of his very beat. 
When the breath of the Adirondack woods com:s to us on 
the tame page with Mr. Warner’s delica'e and delight/ul 
humor, the book is eure to be among the most enjoyable cf 
summer publications, The price cf the book, which is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and of a size convenient to the 
pocket or the satchel, is only seventy five cents. It ought to 
have a larger sale than any previous vo'ume by this popular 
author. (Sq 16mo, cloth, pp. 176. Price, 75 cents.) 


S xe Holm's S ories Second Series. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co.—The author who writes under the name 
of Sixe Holm has thus far succeeded in concealing her rea! 
name, notwithstanding explicit and pertinent arguments that 
she is Mrs. Helen Fiske Jackson (“ H. H.”). The innocent 
mystery surrounding their au’horship has attracted to her 
various stories an interest which their intrinsic merits well 
deserve. This recond eerie: consis’s of five stories, any one 
of which is an agreeable additicn to the list of eppropriate 
summsr reading (12mo, cloth, pp. 384 Price, $1 50.) 

The Esssys of Elis. By Charles Lamb. First Ssries. 
Now York: D. Appleton & Co. The present edition of 
Lamb's perennial essays, forms the sixth volume in the‘ New 
Handy Volume Series" of the publishers. It is neatly 
printed on Jaid paper; and the publishers have left the 
bottom and side of the leaves uncut, with a view to the 
wants of persons desiring to rebind the pamphlet. Consider- 
ing its price and mechanical execution, it is the best edition 
of Ela in the market. (16mo, paper, pp. 238 Price, 30 
cents ) 











E P. Dutton & Co, will publish in September, a volume of 
ssrmons by the Rey. Phillips Brooks; and, in October, one by 
Morgan Dix, D D.,—the first volume of general sermons that 
either has ever put forth. 

Mr. H. M. S avley'’s account of his exploration of the 
river Congo, is about to be published by Harper and Brothers 
in two volumes, illustrated with engravings from sketches 
made by Mr. Stanley himself. 


Mr. U D Ward, of New York, has isened a new “ Sunday- 
school Membership Certificate,” anda ‘ Certificate of Honor.” 
Each is neatly lithographed in bright colors, with blanks for 
signature, and appropriate mottoea. 


portrait of the late Jesse Gaorge, the donor of George's Hill, 
in the Park. 


A new edition (the third) of Mr William Herman's vigor- 
ous arraignment of dancing, entitled The Dance of Daath, 
has been published by the Amorican News Company of 
Now York, and Henry Keller & C». of San Francisco. Of 
the work, which has already been noticed in these columns, 
fifteen thousand copies have already been sold. 





A special expedition Jately started for Brazil, for the 
preparation of a series of illustrated popular artic'es on that 
empire, to appear in Scribner's Monthly. The writer of the 
propesed serie; of papers is Mr. Herbert H Smith, who has 
lived in Brazil two years and a half, and who speaks the 
language of the natives. The artist is Mr. J. Wells Casmpney, 
who illustrated the Great South papers in Scribner several 


years ago. The party will go first up the Amazon, landing 
at Para, 


Tbe non-Mormon population of Salt Lake City have lately 
started a jibrary in that place. It now numbers two thou- 
sand three hundred volumes. The standard anthors of 
Earope and America are well represented. About four 
hundred volumes relate exclusively to Masonic literature, 
and the remaining volumes are devoted to art, science, biog- 
raphy, history, poetry, fiction, and theology. The depart- 
ment of Ucah li’erature is a distinctive feature of the library. 
The whole field of Mormon li'erature is said to bs embraced 
in Jess than fifty volumes, forty-four of which are to be found 
in this library. 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons have informed the trade that 
their recent fire does not interfere with their business 
Whilst the fire was still burning, they were sending to this 
country and Paris for new machinery, and they at once 
started remanufacturing in temp>rary premises, and with 
five hundred hands. They are now rebuilding, and their 
new fectcry will be larger and more elegant than their old 
prem ses. This evidence of the prosperity and enterprise of 
an old and honorable publication hou-e will be perceived 
with pleasure by the trade and the general pub ic, with both 
of which the Messrs. Nelson have won a high re; utation by 
years of fair dealing. 


Mr. H. 8. Boner, recently elected superintendent of the 
Latheran Pabl:cation Scc ety, has taken charge of the publi- 
cation house, No. 42 North Ninth S:reet, Poilad-Iphia. The 
Board of Pablicstion thus welcomes him: ‘‘ Mr II.S Boxer, 
the new superintendent, has had considerable experience in 
the book business, and was favored with the best testi- 
monials. He is a gentlemen of business energy and agree- 
able address. The Board, while according him their official 
endorrement, ventures to express the hope that the castcmors 
ard patrons of the publication house will fiad their personal 
intercourse with the superintendent pleasant, ard their 
business transactions with him entirely satisfactory.” 


The second volume in Mr. John Morley’s series of English 
Men of Letters, is Gibbon, by James Cotter Morrison, M.A., 
of Lincoln Co'lege, Oxford. The series, which is good in 
mattsr acd handsome and cheap in mechanical exacution, is 
published in this country by Harper & Brothers, of New 
York. Notwithstanding the fact that the price of each 
volume is but seventy five cents, it may truly ba said that 
no handsomer bindings than the several issues wear need be 
asked for by the most fastidious book-buyer. Tae material 
is black vellam cloth, simply and yet beantifally stamped 
in red. We are glad to see vellum cloth, which had a brief 
period of popularity fifteen years ago, in use oncs more. 


The Advance closes an article entitled ‘‘ What to Read in 
Summer,” with the following advice: “ Take for a foremost 
place in ycur summer reading the Four G sp*ls_ And here, 
azain, let it not be a mere perfunctory or dutiiul reading. Did 
you ever try to readthe New Testament thought/ul/y—as 
though there were no such thing as aa “ accepted meaning” 
or prescribed interpretation —to read it as though it were a 
rare book, for the first time in your hands? It is really a 
refreshing exercise to take it a few verses at a time, and try 
to get at the bottom meaning, in a perf ctly plain and natural 
manner, a8 one wou'd read any other book. An hour's 
thought on a single passsge; a summer day's pondering on 
aseparate saying of Jesus, recurred to egain and again on 
other days and nights —wou'd not this be richly repad bya 
new insight into the truth? Try it, frie.ds, and see.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
Ae of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


The House of the Two Barbels. By Andre Theuriet. 
Handy-Voiume Series.) i6mo, paper, pp, Liv. 
ton & Co. Price, 26 Cents, 


(Appleton's New 
New Yo.k: D. Appie- 





The Annual Report of the Commissioners of F .icmount | 
Park, Pailadelphia, has been issued in an octavo volume of 
154 pages, well printed on tinted paper, and accompanied by | 
numerous illustrations, one of which is a fine photographic | 


Lights of the Old English Stage. 


(Appleton’s New Handy-Volume 
Series.) 16m0, paper, pp. 2.5. 


The same. Price, 3 cents. 


The Church Offering. By L.O. Emerson. Oblong 8vvu, boards, pp. 3.9. 
Boswa: Oliver D.tson & Oo. 


The Other House. By Mary R. Higham. (Spare Hour Series.) i6mo, 
cloth, pp, 202. New York: Ansen DL, F, Raudoiph & Co. Price, $140, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correet statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week. The regular edition this week is 
27.300 copies. A large extra edition for 
special use is also printed, Advertisers 
are free to examine the subscription list at 
at any time, 

THosE wishing the best ins'ruction in 
music, at very low rates, should addres 
J. A. Cooper, E jinboro’, Pa. 

The Lesson Helper is used by teachers in 
Switzerland, Eagland, Canada, and in every 
state in the United States, and commended 
by many as being the cheapest and most 
complete International Leseon sid published 
for the price : five cents a month; fifty cente 
a year. Office, 78 Bible House, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sones oF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools, Price, 35 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





A FINE story tor young children—Nan’s Thanks- 
giving—by Mrs. ©. L. Harris; price, 35 cents post- 
ald ; and Angel's Christmas, by the author of “ Little 
ot’ and other charming tales tor Juvenile readers; 
rice, 30 cents, post poi Issued by tue American 
ract Society. Ask booksellers for them, or send to 
the Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 





Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N, Y. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Robt Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 





SAMPLES 8.S. PAPERS free. _B. Griffith, Phila. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, §1.75. 


USE WALTER BAKER & O0O.’8 CHOCOLATE, 














U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 


SEND FOR UATALOGUES to 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York 


ARRIGUES BROS., Phila, Pa, 8. S. Supplies. 
New Catalogue Free. 


APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Journai— Popular 
Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediuma. 














HARPERS CATALOGUE FREE on application 
enclosing 9 cents tor postage. 


GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


( RD TEAUHERS’ BIBLE. 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y 











My Picture Lesson ; four for every Sunday 
100 covies, one year, $13.00. PO Bible House, N. Y. 


BIBLETAG 
1D EVELL’S classified reference catalogue of 8. 8 
suppiies free to any address. F. H. Revel!, Chicago 


RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Furds, Huwaid, & Huibert, N. Y. 


The Check System Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, 
use this system. Garrigues Bros., Phila. Pa. 


FOOT LATHES! Fret, Saws! Send se for 100 


* pp. E Brown, Lowell, Mass. 





Com pletesetsent by mail, 6c 
H. Angeli, 404th Av., N.Y. 

















GEND for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
\ Papers published by the American Sunday Schoo! 
Union, No. 1/22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





r CENTS sent with the order, wil’! give you the 
1) tugseure S.S Teacher, on trial, for three months. 
address, H. s. Boner, Supt., 42 N. yth st, Phila 





SACRASMENTAL ona T iS. 
Te Goth, jue and Gold, @ cents opy. Addres 
M E.. a Kinderhonse New amy 


HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number of Scribner’s 
F. Pw ly, and the —— ran Py nn = 
t. Nicholas sent as 8 ens, pos' r 30 cen’ 

‘Address. Scribner & Co.:743 Brosdway, New York. 











-RS. mB: 
R- GEISS LER-CHURCHEURNISHER me 
> iS2 Bleecker St NEW-YORK- ni id ~ 


AMATEUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT! LOWEST PRICES! 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 

NATIONAL TYPE CO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Temes. 





Y MAIL for %5c., Shaw! Strap, or 6 White Ties, or 

2 Linen Collars, or Pocket Book. or Hair Brush, 

or Clothes Brush. or 12 yards Cash’s Ruffling, or 4 liven 
Handkerchiefs, or 1 par Black and White Cotton 
rimming, or Gents’ Undershirt. or 6 Sewing Machine 
Needles, or Carlisle s * Wonder of the Day” package. 
od pals Suspenders, or Rubber Fine and Dressing 

om 


37 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh. J. D. CARLISLE 





25 FAN SAM with maze dl Mil 
us. 
Styles. weil Hull & Oo.. Hudson. N, Y, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 


Comprehensive 
NOW 


nav. Commentary 


COMBINING in a single volume the Commentaries of 
JAMIESON, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott, with 
the entire Text of the Bible. Indorsed as “ THE BEST.” 
Publi-hed in Parts. Splendidly Miustrated. Agents are 
meeting with geet success, earning as high as $150.00 per 
week @@~To Book Agents, Clergymen, Teachers, and others, 
we offer a rare chance to make money fast in the sale of this 
noble work. ga Send for circulars giving full Information, 
strong Testimonials, extra Terms, et... Address 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 








LOUNG FOLKS’ 
HISTORY OF GERMANY 


By CHARLOTTE M. YoneE. 
Map, and upwards of 80 iliustrations, 470 pages, $1.50. 


A very elegant volume, written in the charming 
style of the author of “The Hetr of Redc yffe” Av 
tractive as romance, with peculiar power to impress 
the memory; comprehensive and reliabie, it deserves 
and is sure ofa wide popularity. 


Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 














There is a marked unanimity of opinion 
concerning 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


It is everywhere regarded as a standard article, and is 
heid in particularly high esteem by medical scientists, 
well qualifi d to Judge of its efficacy as a remedy for 
disorvers of the stomach, iver, bowels, kidneys and 
nervous system. Small doses of it achieve astonishing 


results. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





DRY IN "  powpDiR 


ROGE 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, 


During the past twenty-five years it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction as a —— aperient. It is the 
beat medicine for [leadach», S ckness of the Stomach, 
Lleartburn, and all complaints arising from Acidivy 
Bilious and Malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mi:era! waters. For sale by all druggists. Pre 
pared by A. ROGEKS SONS, New York Ciry. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their — style 
and workmanship. Tho 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 


Their WN ursing Corset is the delight of 
every mutner, Vrice, $1.75, Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
("20 bones), is warran'ed pot .to break 
down over tbe bins. Price, $1."5. 

Por sa'e by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail. a receipt of price. 


Warner Dros, £51 Proadway, N. Y. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


TEE: 
Esk 
MADE. 
Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NOW MAVEN, O7, 


AGREAT OFFER! ! nc atets dara 
** ing these hard 
times dispose of 100 new Pianos 
and Organs, of first-class makers, at 
lower prices for cash, or installments, 
than ever before offered. Waters’ 
Pianos and Organs are the best made, 
warranted for five years. Ill. Cata- 
logues mailed. Great inducements to 
the trade. Pianos, 7-octave, $130; 
7 1-3-octave, $140; Organs, 7 stops, 
$65; 8 stops, $70; 12 stops, $85; 
c»sh, in perfect order, not used a year. 
Sheet music at half price. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, Manufacturers and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, N. Y. 




























VOW READY? Bright! New! Sweet Cheerful! 


GOSPEL ECHOES ..:.... 


Do not supply your school with new singing books, until 
ou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
vest for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
lomE CIRCLES. Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
‘EST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
“*hildren, Teachers, Superwmendents, Pastors, Parents, 
ill say they wantit. Forsale everywhere. Sample pages 
free. Sample copies. 20 cents. or $3.50 per dozen, by mail, 
Address. CENTRAL BOOK CONCERN Oskaloosa, lowa, 
et O0. DITSON & CO.. Boston, and New York 


JOY BELLS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL FOR 1878. 

By W. A. OGDEN. 

53.500 CHTLDRE 
4re now singing from it New Hymns and new 
Melodi 8; same style as“ Crown of Life.’ 160 pages. 
Price, § .60 per dozen, board covers. One sample 
copy, board covers, tor 25 cents. Specimen pages 
free. The tres. and reorle praise it. Address 

W. W. WHITNEY Publisher, Toiedo, Ohio. 








SUTE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs. and ail other 
Slate Work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms No. 1210RIDGK VE. 
JOSEPH 8. MILLER, 
Successor to Wilson & Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also Genera) Agents for the celebrated Florenee 








@1l Stoves for cooking and heating purposes. 
Agents wanted. Send for sy 











EDUCATIONAL. 





American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years successful 
experience, is fully geopared to recommend Princi- 
pals, rs, Lecturers, Tutors, and Governesses 
ior schools and families, teachers to positions, and 
good schools to parents, 

Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Bayar’ Taylor says: “I take great pleasure in 
recommending to parents the Academy of Mr.8.C. 
Shortlidge.” 

Hun. Fernando Wood, a patron of the Academy. 
savs: “ | cheerfully consent to the use of my name as 

ference.” 

0) Per Quarter of 10 weeks, $°80 for 40 weeks, $384 

7 fur 52 weeks; full charge for nicels furnish d 
rooms, boarding. wash ng. gas, ete., etc., tuition, use 
ot schon! books, and ali necessary schoo! expenses at 
SH RTLIDGR'S. Media, Pern ,) Academy for Youn 
Men and Boys. Noext:acharg-s. Ten teachers, al 
College Graduates: one Harvard, teur Yule. Special 
attention to both adva ced a back ward pupils. 
Both individual and class instruction. Recommended 
by Governor Routt, Judge Van Hoesen Professor 
Bilauvelt, U 8. Naval Academy; Richard J. H'uton, 
Rev. Drs. Hill and Peabod+e, arvard: etc., ete. 
Addeess SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard 
A.M.). Media, Penn. Media is 12 miles from Puiladel- 
phia, has 7 churches and a Temperance Charter. 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEVY 

FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 
Is situated Ina perfectly heaith fn! location, and Is free 
from temptutivns to intemperance or vice, Gor dand 
abuodant board is furnisned, Thorough instruction 
in En lish studies Pupils prepared for the Fresh- 
man or higher coliege classes. Address for catalogues, 

, G. K. BECHTEL A. M., Principal. 

Colo. a. Cecil County, Md. 


Agency fur Schools and Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supp i+s Schools and Families with 
Competent I: structors WITH! UT CHARGE, 
T. COTESWORtTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women. a d bo dsa high rank for giv'ng athorough 
solid, and el: gant ulture in all departments. It is 
sufficiently end wed to afford its superior advantages 
at very low charges. 'he next session opens Septem 
ber 11. send for catalogue to M'ss A. M BRS SON, 
Sec’y, or address Rev. A. W COWLES, bD.D.., Pres. 


liam MILITARY ACADEMY 


CHESTER, PA. 
Opens September 1!. Thorough instruction in Civil 
Engineering, the Classi-s, and English. 
For circulars apply to 
COLONEL THEODORE HYATT, 
PRESIDENT. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 

Full Collegiate, Special, and Academic Courses. 
Superior instruction in music. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty, hea/thtulness, and refinement; buildings 
elegant; a bome where parents may with confidence 
ip rust their danghters. Term begins Sept. 11, 1578. 

Send for nae 

‘Vv. E. S. FRISBEE, President. 


EWISTOWN ACADEMY, . 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
Fits thoroughly for College. Course of study and 
methods of instruction similiar to those of best Eastern 
schools. Rates much less. Please address for circu- 


lars, etc.. 
W 4H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Principal. 


Ho SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


























Best advan tor a thorough education. Refers by 

ion to H. Trumbull ag gy 

hool Times, and Rev. 8. W Dana, 4001 Pine i 
2) 


, address. 
J. A. BOGARDOS, Principal 


MINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMe LE COLLEG K, 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Scieuce, Languages, 
| Paintiog, Wood-carving, and Music. 
Rev. Davip H. Moogrs#, D.D., President. 








] ROOKS SFMINARY, for Young Ladies, Poueh- 
keepsie,N.Y Estsbiished 1871. Open Sept.it Ex 
cel ent in all Departments. Special advantages in 
Music and Art Courses. Add:ess Edward White. 


QF TH YEAR OF TREFEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
e)*? Norristown, Pa., begins Sep»mber tl. 
P-eparstory, and Eele tic Cour es, 
| address, JOHN W. LOCH, Pb D., Principal. 


College, 





| 

| (JOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
3 Bridgeport, Conn. 

i Principal. 


Miss EMILY NELSON. 





T ighland Military Academy. Worcester, Mass., fits 


cadets for college, scientific schoo), and basiness, | 
24d year begius Sept. 11. C. B. METCALF, A.M , Supt. | 





HOROUGH, SAFE, PLEASANT HOME 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Fourte-nth year, i4 
boarders. Rev.W.M.WELLS, Prio., Hightstown, N.J 


For circularr, | 


For circulars, address the | 


EDUCATIONAL, 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


ELEGANT BUILDINGS EIGHT DEPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS 


Thirteen teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the Collewe. Charges less than any school 
in the United States, affording equ lt adventages and 
accommodatims —FPwl term opens Sep... 4th. send to 
Rev. [. ('. PERSHING, D,D., Pittsburgh, Penn., fora 
catalogue. 





LATR P® ESBYTER‘'AL ACADEMY, 
For young persons of both sexes. + ill reopen on 
Wednesday, September 4, Near the Blue Kidge, the 
situation is beautitul and healthy. Young men 
prepared by ca eful and thoreugh tnst uetion for 
college o- for business; aid edvenced 8s udies are 
offered to young lacies. The government ts mild, but 
efficient The building i< supplied with pure water 
aud heated by steam. Terms moderate, 
H_ D GREGORY, A M., Ph.D., 
Blairstown, N. J. 


TEUBENTtTILLE 90.) 
FEWALE SEYINARY. 
Board, reom and light, per year, #175; one-fourth off 
for the daughters of ministers. Tuition i1 English 


} Course, Languages, Music, Painting, etc., very moder- 
ate. 


Principal. 





KEV. C.C.B "ATTY. D D., LL.D., Superintendent. 
KEV. A. M REID. Ph.D., Principal. ” 


BRB’ ION UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Flocu- 
tien, Actors, and for gen-ral culture. Next term 
b gins Octoher 9 For Circulars address Professor 
LEW LS B. MON ROK,7 Beacon Strect, Bostun, Mase, 








RINITY HALL, 
BEV TRLY. NEW JERSEY. 
Estab ished 1867. English and French Home School 
for Young Ladies, Varied advantages of the h ghest 
order. Number of pupils limited Fail term beg ns 
sept. 19. For circular, address Miss R.G Hunt, Prin, 


W eitran FFMALE COLLEGE. Wilmington, 
Del. 38th year begins Sepiemb r9 Buildings 
ju t refitted and refurnished, For catatogues, address 
nev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A.M., President. 





CumaeneY INSTITUTE, 1527 ana 1629 SPRUCE 
S'REET, PHILADELPHIA. rding and 
Day School tor Young Ladies and Children wii) re- 
open on MONDAY September 23. Board and a 
complete coursein Latn, English and French, = 
per annum. French isthe language of the family. Dx» 

Scholars, @100, Pre Pri 


atory D- partment, $75. 
mary, $50. MADA M ¥ 


£ D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


| Fee SEMINARY for Young Wo. en, Anburn- 
dale, Mass. Boston privileges with detightfui sub- 
ares — 8 ¥ care : heaith, Manners. and 
morais «f growing giris. Jnusual advantages in 
Music, Eiocution, etc. Send tor catalogue 

vu. C. BRaGDON, Principal. 


OREAD INSTITUTE "%.,%orrs Yome 
Worcester, Mass. 

Founded 1848 C niessediy one of the best female 

seminaries in N. E. Most exce lent advantages in 

Music, Elocution, etc. Send for cataloecue to Rev. 
H. R. GREENE, at Jamesiown, K. L, till Sept. 10. 








music lessons for $15.00 at the New England 
Conservatory Music Hall, Boston. 75 emi- 
pent professors, 18,000 students since 1867. 
For circulars 


ress 
E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED —By 4 Graduate of Princeton College, a 

position as Teacher in a School. or Tuatcr ina 
family at hom-eori tending to travel. Reterenc-s: 
Rev. Dr. MeCosh. Princeton, N J, or Re’. W. CG 
Ronert . DD. Kigaberh. N. J. For particulars, 
address F. 8. HAINsS, E) zabetb, N. J. 


YOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. 
/ Bertand lareest building intheState. Instruction 
thorough, Both Sexes. Ten departments, Fifth year 
opens Se:temb r5, %2°5 per year. Catalogues — 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., President, 


TATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
4% Oratory, Philada. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 





JE*KSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Illustrate? C.rcular or 1878-79, 








NKW AND KBHAU'TIFUL 
REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
ICHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 600 kinds 
and designs—comprising—Motto Cards—Reward 
Cards. Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— 
Bible Verse Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal 
Cards. TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL 
SARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUF- 
FORD’S SONS. Publishers of Novelties in Fine 

Arta. 141 to 147 Franklin St... Boston. Maas. 








60 Mixed Cards, with name. ivc. Best Offer 
' @ ener made F W GARDINER. Lynn. Masa. 

3/ CARLS, Srnow-flake, Sitk, etc., with name, 10 
je cenis. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


| 4 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. Agent's outfit, 
wc, L. JONES & CO, Nassau, N. Y. 


| 18 Flegant NewSty'e CHROM® CAR?! Swith nare, 
© 10c. postpaid. Geo, |. Reed & Co., Na sau, N. Y 








1¢ 5 Cardinai, Navy-Biue, and seai-Brown Cards, 
| 2! with name in gold, We. Hull &Co..Hudsoa, N.Y 





| Sacramental Sabbaths. 
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TERMS. OF SUBSCAPTON 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE} 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. | 


Qe = 


TAR SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


roma 8 to 14 Copies, « « « $2.16 each. 
“ 15 to 29 “ eee L980 (“* 
8° Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 


(Which inclades 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superinvendents 
hee been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now — 
which it can be afford 

Subscriptions will be B hesstved for any portion of 
& year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa ciub, at 
the same rate at which the club, ae first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. 


the lowest price at | 


Such addi- | 


tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with | 


the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 
ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 


which 1t has been sent. All addresses should include | 


a - county and state, 
n 
oubent ption, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person t» whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore m sent. 


ubscribers wishing to introduce ms Timms to | 


their friends can 
from this office to any address 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .56. 


This paper is designed to supply ae 
with helps, in the line of thelr special work 
which teachers and scholars have not access. it ‘2 
fs’ price, monthly, and will be ng op receipt of 

rice, only to subscribers o 
8 or Superintendents (includin: 
aun assistant So and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in —— rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 
In sending your renewal to The Su tendents’ 





have specimen copies sent free | 


ms who are | 
in the latter | 


Popes, & please mention the date to which you have | 


d for Tas Sunpay Sconoot 
ellow address label on Tas Truss. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, »- = § .60 


one year, 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
bes Copies, oe eae, * . 


as given on the 








by 
Less than “100 copten at same saben, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make Be = A 
the same by a money order payable at 
to John D. Wattles, as follows: 
The Sunday School Times, one year, . 9 aaa | 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 8 — 
The Scholars’ yee og one yout, 


These rates include postage, wh’ ich is a, 
this office. 


Letters concernin; 
ments should be ad 


ty 





a + mee or Advertise- 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








CHURCH FURNITURS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copa and Tin 
for Churches nools, Fire 
Gjarme, Farms, etc. Foy 


AR TIPE, Ole, Catalo 
sent Free, VANDUZEN & TIFT, natl, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 


Bell Founders, Troy, New York, 


Manufacture a superior wets ot Bells. 
Special attention given to C JH BELLA, 
Sua Catalogues sent fi free. — 





MBNKKLY'S BELL. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since tee. which a 4 acquired a —_ 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding 
of all others. No agencies, P. O. address, either 
Troy or Went vy. N.Y. 

MENEELY & 00. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’'S PATENT REFLECTORS 
Give the most powerful, the Softest, Cheapest, and 
the Best Light known for Churcnes, Stores, Show 





windows, Parlors, Banks, Offices Picture Galleries, 
Theatres, Depots, ete New and elegant de igus 
Send siz-ofroom Get circular and estimate. 


A liberal discount to churches and the trade, 
P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


J. & R. LAMB, 69 CARMINE ST, N.Y. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 


COMMUNION “TABLES, PUL PULPITS, ETC, 


- Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Silk $8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and MOTTOES fe 


of Furniture, 10c 











»r Decoration in Great Vanety 


| atalogue Decorations and Banners, 1oc 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PINE, Michigan and Oanada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building 
and Ship TIMBER Lumber for export. 


cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. iso 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainscoting, Mould- 
ings, ete., for trimming churches and fine dwell- 


tinge 
Please send for estimates. 
E. P. WALLIN@, 106 WALL STREET, New Yore 





| 
rson writing to renew eithera single or club | 


} and ata 





ORGANS L LIKE THE ABOVE, 


In a nicely finished Walnut Case, having front pipes, 
all speaking and richly decorated, can be rnished 
by as for $750. It is one of our new eries of 
urch Organs for. village churches, omprising 
eight sizes, costing oo 8400 to 250. 


4@- DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


We offer for sale the following Second-hand Organs. 
Particulars sent on oeeereree’ Terms easy. 




















No. 75. Two M , 32 Stops. $1,500 
No. 81. One p ssing ‘17 Stops 1,000 
No. 81. Two Manuals, 15 Stops 900 
No. 88. Three M ls, 46 Stops 3,000 
No. 89. One Manual, 12 Stops 600 
No. 91. Two M ls, 1€ Stops 600 
No. 92. One Manual, 11 hy A 
| No. 95. Three Manuals, 36 Stops......_------ --- 2,000 
| H. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the new Grand Organ for St. Luke’s 
Church of Philadelphia, tne powerful Centennial 
Organ, and of nearly a thousand others in every 
pars of tne country. 


Howto bea Magician. 


A* illustrated catalogue ot the best magica) 

apparatus, such as is used by ail of the promi- 
nent magicians, wil) be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents. In case the person sending fora 
catalogue afterwards makes a purchase of any article, 
the cost of the catalogue may be deducted from the 
remittance. Any boy, by making a wise selection 
from this catalogue, can, at asmall outlay of money, 
make himself very entertaining to bis friends. Many 
pleasing and puzzling tricks can be easily performed 


by an entirely new beginner. The catalogue should 


be in the hands of every wide-awake boy in the 
land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAGI CLAN 


TERNS 


ANO BWSR 


TE 

: School & HOME ENTERTAIEN, Pices 
foR SUNDAY ocKa REOUC i. 

SORT ARSE ST ST °C.T LIGAN. 


CVRD RRL R Ss iN 





Well suited for Public Exhibitions. 
Catalogue now ready, giving greatly[Red 


A MICROSCOPE 


Should be tn every family; It Is a never-failing source 
of instruction and amusement to young and vid 
Easily managed and inexpensive, or more costly if 
desired, Send stamp for illustrated catalogue to 
kK. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticans, 
g2i Chestnut Street, Phila. 


New edition o1 
Reduced Prices. 


BY THE USF OF 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER 


3 to 6 quarts of the finest quality of Ice Cream, Pol 
Custerd, Fruit Ices, etc., evc., cau be frozen and har- 
dened read ior immediate use, in 6 fo '\0 minutes’ time, 
otal cost of 6to8 cents for ice and sa:t, at 
Phi ~ = oan retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 2, 30, 40 
na 
. Bold ‘wholesale and retail by the os ale 
CHARLES G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Sarset, Phila¢elphia 
Send address for price-list and discounts. 


T procured for Inventions, Trade 
PA E Marks, Copyrights, etc Advice 
Call or send for book of instructions. Address 


Jona A. Wiedersheim @ Co., No. 110 South Fourth 
Street, second floor, front room, Phiiadelphia, 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


—FOR— 


Singing Classes & Conventions, 


aves HARVEST 


All who have 
> for ‘singing 


seen it pro- 
nounce it equal 
to an 


= a the. home din many 
circle. Fresh respects better 
and full of fruit than all that 
for musical peo- have gone be- 
ple. e fore. 


C. C. CASE and JAMES MoGRANAHAN 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages, ot bright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, which alone must 
insure for tne book ‘a wide popularity. Then comes 
a selection of ‘*Congregational Tune,” followed by 
a collection of anthems, which demand ‘special notice 
for their variety and real merit. 
Be Teachers are requested to examine it, 


Price 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 a dozen, by express, 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Jincinnati, O, and 805 Broadway. he 


‘Mnsic Teachers, Choristers, 


ORGANIST “, 


And all Prof: ssional Musicians, 
Are invited to improve a portion of their Summer 
Vacations in examining the large number of useful 
Music Books, pre’ y Oliver Ditson & Co. espe- 
cially for their use. 


Examine L.O. Emerson’s new ‘ON WARD,” 


($7.50 per doz,): his best book for Si ngt ring Be Schools. 
Also his new “ Charch art 74a), 
a splendid Aas) Book. Also nis 1 red 


Quartets ”” ($2.00, 


Examine our BS Glees, Four-Part 
Songs, etc., in Pamphlet Form, (five to ten cts, 
each), ver extensiveiy used by choirs. Societies, 
etc. Catalogues furnished 


4 Johnson's New Method for Thor- 

h Base, ($1.00.,) the best Instruction Book 

for earning to Wy 4 Chord Musicin Psalm Tunes, 

Glees, etc. Also Chorus Choir Instrac- 

tion Book, ($12 per doz..) a very complete 
manual and class book. Worth careful study. 


aa The above, and a multitude of other;convenient 
and useful books, may be seen at the stores of OLIVER 
biTson & Co. in Boston, New York, and Philadel- 

hia; Lyon & Healy Chicago ; Newhall at Cincinnati; 

herman, Hyde & Cv., San Francisco. and with ali 
prominent pe throughout the country. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., sosr0n. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J.E. DITSON &CO, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Cuettaut © St, 1 Phils. 


GHIEAP MIMIC. 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 














Songs of England..... wae 2 
BOGS AL GOPMAART 2.000 coccnccccccossesconccncncense E 
BRE BE encncnncadscnccecesencanapescsesee 

ET GI cccccnccotesedeévcccdnsestcenanese 8 
Songs Of Wales............-.2......ceceeeeceeeeee L 
I tenkidisascenscegcands ta enineacoansace tL 
SOHUMARA’S SONGS 2220.22. 2000 cccccccsncocccesesess 4 
MGRESIROMR'S BONGB.....ccccccecedceccccsccnesses 

TORI GI ica zen cockcnnnccccoqnenssawsese 4 
Rubinstein’s Songs........-..---.-------+-+----00-= Cc 
Rubinetein’s Duets... 2... cccccccc ccc cccccscncccs H 

MUSICAL CABINET. 

Gounodd’s SONDZB.... -...ccccce-e-ecccececccccccceece f 
Kucken’s SONGS ....cc....cccccccecccccccnsceeccccce F 
Bataers © Bena on cnen ns cncncccnsconcsccceseqccese + 
Handel's Sacred Songs...............-+-+-.--sceeee 

ee, ee ee Cc 
Sullivan's BOMGS.coccecvcccccccccccccccecccecess ove 4 
EINE 0 ORs cnn cet nccnccccesescdececececeescocses > 
ENE er a eer any See 8 
BO Oe THORS BOR, 60s exe n ccccneccecendcc ceca E 
Gamtiay’s NeW BORG Rescccccecaccncnccce.ccccccsccce - | A 


Claribel’s Sacred Songs...............0..2-.-- 


And hundreds of others, all beautitully printed. 
Send tor full catalogue. 


wM. A. POND e' 0O. 25 Union Square, F HN. ¥: 
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I sn YOU NOTHING 


To try our Creme, for we send them on ten da 
rial, and pay freight both — | returned. 
“ight, solid walnut 28-5 sets of Reeds, 12 


PRICE, $67.00. 
ctuReR oie 2 00.. Washington, NJ 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


ONLY. 
{Charlotte Murray, in The Christian.] 


Only a word for the Master, 
Lovingly, quietly said 
Only « word! 
Yet the Master heard, 
And some fainting hearts were fed. 
Only a look of remonstrance, 
Sorrowful, gentle, and deep. 
Only a look! 
Yet the strong man shook, 
And he went alone to weep 
Only some act of devotion, 
Willingly, joyfully done 
“Surely ’twas nought!” 
(So the proud world thought.) 
But yet souls for Christ were won! 
Only an hour with the children, 
Pleasantly, cheerfully given. 
Yet seed was sown 
In that hour alone 
Which would bring forth fruit for heaven! 
‘Only.’ —But Jesus is looking 
Constantly, tenderly down 
To earth, and sees 
Those who strive to please ; 
And their love he loves to crown. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR BOYS 
READ ? 


sige om B. G. Northro 


,.in the Report of the 
Yonnecticut Board of 


Lducation for 1878. | 
Teachers can largely determine the read- 
ing of their scholars out of school. It is 
important not only to awaken a love of 
books, but to guide in their selection and 
form a taste for profitable reading Scholars 
should be encouraged to have some good 
book always at home, in which they read a 
little every day. In achool they should be 
invited to tell what they have read. To 
give an epitome of one’s reading is an 
admirable school exercise. The pupil will 
peruse a book with ten-fold greater interest, 
when expecting to epitomize his author 
before the schooi. Asa driil of memory 
and in language it is a most useful exer- 
cise, and is one that is sure to interest as 
well as profit the school. Having experi- 
enced these advantages in my own teaching, 
and witnessed them in many schools, [ 
strongly recommend this practice, already 


, adopted by some, to all the teachers of 


| Connecticut. 


Instead of giving here a list 


|of books for all the youth of the state, I 


advise teachers to recommend well-known 
works in adaptation to the age, taste, and 
advancsment of individual pupils, usually 
those which they themselves have read, that 
they may the better appreciate and criticize 
the epitomes of the same by the pupils. 

An eminent teacher recently asked a 
class of fifty-seven boys, “ What is the last 
book you have read?” One answered, “ I 
haven t read any lately,” another, “I don’t 


; remember,” “ Can’t tell,” saida third. But 
| the great majority were able to give an 
/ac unt of their reading which was moat 


| 





creditable to their teacher, evincing his 
wholesome influence over his pupils outside 
of the school-room, Twenty-seven had been 


reading works of history and biography, 


including the Life and Times of Bepjamin 
Frank'1n, the Life of Prescott, Higginson’s 

.ory o1 the United States, rving’s 
Washington, and lives of Cicero, "Hannibal, 
Cesar, Xerxes, Alexander, and Ferdinand 
aud Isabella. Three boys were reading 
D ckens s History of Engiand, and one was 
6 Joying Bancrot.’s ten-volume History of 
the Unitea States; another had just read 
three volumes of Macaulay’s Essays. 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Bulwer, DeFoe, 
Juies Verne, and O.iver Optic, had one 
reader each. What Career, The Story of 
Avis, The Marble Faun, The History of 
Propellers, The Management of Horses, 
The Story of Seven Oaks, Miss Miinibach’s 
Empress Josephine, The Ways of the World, 
we Hali-Hour Natural Science Series, 
American Explorers, Little Men, Speke's 
Scurces of the Nile, The Wide, Wide World, 
Waveriey, The Fortunes of NM el, and 
Quentin Durward, were also named. 

I invite our teachers to test their scholars 
in the same way during the present year, 
and to send me lists of the books r by 
their pupils. With the co-operation of 
teachers and school officers, we may learn 
what the youth of Connecticut are reading. 
This effort will enlist the attention of 
parents, and secure their aid in the selection 
of better books and periodicals for their 
children, and thus check a growing evil and 
accomplish great good. an A should 
foster a taste for such choice literature, that 
travels, histories, and biographies, books of 
science, genuine poetry, essays, and choice 
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romances, shall take the place of the '‘blood 
and thunder” stories and other emphati- 
cally week/y novelettes of the day 

Social reading should also be encourseged. 
The industry in many a sewing-circle has 
been enlivened by well-selected reading by 
one of their number. The same genial 
influence should often cheer the circle 
around the family hearth. ‘“ Reading cir- 
cles” ought to be maintained in every town, 
where selections in prose or poetry, often 
a play of Shakespeare, the several parte 
having been previously assigned, and made 
the subject of careful private study and 
drill, are rehearsed together. These Read- 
ing Clubs, where each thoroughly studies 
his part or selection till he becomes so 
possessed of its thought and spirit as to 
render it in the best style he can command, 
not only cultivate the art of elocution, but 
improve the taste and develop a higher 
appreciation of the best authors. A-ide 
from the educational value of this class of 
evening schools, their social influence 1s 
happy. Divided, as the residents of our rural 
districts too often are, by party or sect, by 
prejudice or neighborhood difficulties, every 
influence tending to fraterniz3 the people 
should be welcomed; every association 
where they meet on common ground tor 
mutual improvement, and where kindly 
feeling and social amenities are cultivated, 
should be encouraged. 

The teacher cannot awaken love of 
books unless he himself continues to bea 
student. Any one who thinks he knows 
enough to teach even the humblest class, 
should never profane the rchool-room by 
his presence. Ose who has ceased to be a 
learner cannot be a good teacher. The 
more one has discovered, the more he wants 
to know. The truly learned man feels the 
greatness of his ;gnorance and the littleness 
of his knowledge as but a drop out of the 
boundless ocean of truth It bas been weil 
said, “ The greater the circle ot our knowl- 
edge, the greater the horizon of ignorance 
that bounds it. The pride of wisdom 
therefore is the proof of folly.” Arrogance 
and assurance are not the fruits of true 
learning. Yet from the days of Jobnson to 
Dickens, “the eschool-master” has been 
caaracterized in our literature as magis- 
verial, opinionated, and dogmatical. Associ- 
ated as teachers are with beginners, or at 
least inferiors in attainments, seldom called 
to the grapple of mind with mind as in 
forensic contests with equals cr superiors, 
there is great danger of imbibing the spirit 
of conceit and dogmatism, even when oniy 
getting deeper in tue oid ruts What is 
dryer than an old, opinionated, self satis fied, 
unprogreesive schoo!-master? He despises 
“ail your new-fangled notions” Heglories 
in the “ good old ways.”” His fluent routine 
feeds his complacency, though it really 
enervates his own mind anc stupefies his 
pupils. Whoever either in the coiege or 
peer? school has ceased to learn, shou!d 

y all means stop teaching, for children 
need impulse even more than instruction 
Any one who no longer thirsts for higher 
knowledge cannot fitly lead even the 
youngest to its fountain. Asa teacher, one 
must be progressive, or cease to be at ull 
The mind that stagnates must soon retro- 
grade, and such « teacher would stultify 
rather than stimulate his class. Happily 
there are now many teachers worthy of 
their work, whose ideal is high, and who 
are enthusiastic in the li’e-long work of 
personal culture, The ¢flicient co-operation 
of such tescuers I confidently anticipate in 
the efforts now making to stimulate a taste 
for books, and aiding our youth in the 
selection of the best books, Oae who eariy 
acquires a taste for reading and a love of 
books will realize that his education 1s 
only begun when his school-days are ended. 
To complete it will be the aim and ambi'ion 
of his life. Let his calling be what it may, 
with an insauable desire fur knowledge, he 
will find leisure for eelf-improvement. The 
Many instances o: self-edccated men whore 
eminence and success are due to an eariy 
taste for reading, snould be given to the 
boys who are just entering the active pur- 
suits of life, and who are so apt to thiok 
that they can no longer find time for eeif- 
culture, But is the little leisure they have, 
well improved? .Should the evenings be 
idi*ed away, because the days must be 
occupied with business or labor? The 
youth whose teacaers have trained them 
always to have a good bock at hand for odd 
moments, will enter the practical callings of 
‘fe with a habit of inestimabie importance 





ARTIFICIAL LIMB 


Best and Cheapest. Satisfact 
Soldiers’ Limbs on Gov't order FREE. - 
ee AS. M. EVANS. Manuf'r, 
- Fou treet, CINCINNATT, O, 
700 N. Fifth Street, 8T. LOUIS, MO 
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NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester 


VIA NEW LONDON. 

NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City o1 Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Warn 
Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
ityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphea. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 4, NORTH RIVER, 

Foot of Canal and Waitt Streets, at 5.00 P M 

Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A.M., arriving in Boston at 6 A.M., in ample time 
for all Eastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portland Express leaves at 4.00 A.M. 
connecting at Putnam for Boston, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem and Fahyan 
House, Portiand Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 
gor, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M., and Bangor 
6.50 P.M., without transfer 

Accommodation Train leaves New London ai 
5 A. M., for all stations on New London, Northern, 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, anv 
New York and New England Railroads. 


FREIGHT. The new and ——— freight and 
pene (iron) steamer City of Lawrence wil! run 
n connection with steamer City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sunday 
excepted, 


4#@- Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 


For further information inquire of 
W. H, TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y 


TO NEW YORK 


BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Kxpress Time, 2 Hours to New York, 


The favorite route to the sea-shore. the mountains 
and summer resorts of New England. 


Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 
EAST leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M.: 1.30, 2.30, 4.15 
5.45 P. M.. and 12 midnight. 4.30 P. M. Accommoda- 
tion for Trenton. 

For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, P M.; by Sound Lines, at 1.30 P. M. 

PARLOR CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P. M, trains. 

For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A.M.,2.30and545 P.M, 

For Yardley, Hopewell, Pennington, and i .« 
and Bound Brook ilroad, at 6.45, 9.90, and 11.30 A.M.; 
4.15 and 5.45 P. M.; and 12 midnight. 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
PARK 





ASBURY 
<. OCEAN BEACH, SPRING LAKE. 
At 7.45* and 9.30* A, M., 2.30* and 4. 5 P. M. 

Trains marked * through without change of cars). 

eturping trains leave New York 6.30, 8, 9.30, 11.30 
A. M.,, 1.30, 4, 5.30 P. M. ,° 
TICKET OFFICES. 

434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest- 
nut Street, and Berks Street ey 

Baggage collected and checked to destination by 
Manp’s Express, 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 


BARLOW’S INDIGU BLUK. 
est quality WASH BLUE, andfmost liberal measure 
vL. 8, WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
dStreet, Philadelphia 











AGENTS WANTED. 





. A DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
7 side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
dress, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


sBBOTT’S LAxGE TYPE (Illustrated) 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH NOTES, is a splendid work for agents. Noth- 
ing like it. All wantit. Price, $2.00. Address, H. S. 
GOO.SPEED & CO., New York or Cincinnaxi, O. 
= AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 
rs “ Tiiustrated Lord’s Prayer,’ TEN OTHER 
WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 
NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 
Agents are making from §2 to $15 per day. Ministers, 
Book and Picture Agents, and all out of employment, 
send for circular and terms «nd be convin . 
Address, REV. 8S. T. BUCK. 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 
s@ BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 68 
BETSEY BO&KBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THF CENTENNIAL, 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING | 


©O. Hartford. Ct.. Chicago, [ll., Newark, N. J 


“This hook needs no endorsement.”"— Dr. Palmer, 
Agents wanted for Dr. March's New Book, 


FROM DAKK TO DAWN. 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible purtrays witn vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, patnos, and sub- 
limity of the Stories of the Bible Agents will find 
this book with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, 
beautiful «ngravings, and rich bindings, the best in 
the market. Verms Liberal Circulars Free. Address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


AGEN|S WANTED FOR THE 








| From Charles F. 


Fire- 


From Advertisers. 


's Publishing Co,, Chicago, 


| 28, 1878. The circulation of our Everybody's Paper 


has increased 20.000 copies in the lest six months, and 


| we attribute it in a large measure to advertising in 


The Sunday school Times. We consider it the t 
advertising medium in this country. 
Hill, manufacturer of the aa | 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.—Allow me to commen 
The Sunday Schoo! Times as a very valuable 
advertising medium. The returns my advertise- 


| ment of the Folding Book Case brought me, far 


exceeded any paper I ever tried. 


IT ca..not under- 
stand this, but I 


now it is so. 


[ From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Rowl- 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J.| 
It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid usa — 
fold,and when we have used large space on special 
occasions we have always experienced immediate 
and profitable returns, 


{From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.} 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
ou from the larger share of ali the states in the 

nion. 


| | From J. J. Wilson, 168 Broadway, New York, Manu 
ow Rahibitor of Drees Porcary 

1, ° 

It is a pleasure to me“to inform you that my ad- 
| vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 

most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 

| exception. Before I had seen the issue containin 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the test value. 

I am glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
| tisements which are intended to oT ore 
| that cannot possibly be made d, an believe 
| the value of your medium and the good-will of your 

patrons is largely due to this fact. 
| [Prom Horace Waters @ Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
| Organs, dc., 40 Bast 14th Strest, New York.—Feb- 
| ruary 16, 1877.] 
| We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
| medium, 7 consider The Sunday School Times one 


| 


of the best we use, 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadel phia.—August 31, 1877.} 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avai! myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
range of my experience. 


{Prom 7. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s A lor Schooiz and Teachers, 80 Union 
Square, Ww ork.| 


I have been so gratified with the returns from m 
advertisement in The Sunday Schoo) Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say I have received more answers from 
m eivertinensent in this paper than from any other 
T Reve employed. 


| [From M. W. Smith, &Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Tl.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 


[Prom A. J. Wewaene , friprisit the Centen- 
nial season, of the Prankisn Hotel, Philadelphia — 
July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday Schoo! Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in aod Pe r oftener than 
from any other paper in which ve advertised 
this season. 


| [From M. 2. Richardson, Publisher o the Housakeaper’s 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Drookign, N. Y.— 
January 19, 18T7.] 
[t is v gratifying d 

| now and then & paper that 

adequate return for the mone 


eq’ 
been —_ disappointed wi 
advertisement in your columns. 
a Ly  eninainan Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
We have received a large number of a 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, inclu 
to-day from England. 
We consider yours the best medium we have tried 


so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


these times to find 
something like an 
invested. I have 
the results of my 


licants 
one 





| [From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co.,17 Dey St. 

New York. 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
med um, 

Hav’ng thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
consisted largely of orders tor goods in which it 
was stated that the advertisemen was seen in ‘he 
Sunday School Times. These .rders were from ail 
parts of the country. 


ICTORIAL, ADVERTISING RATES. 


HISTORY o¥ me WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic accounts vi every 
nation of ancient and modern times, and including a 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the growth of the nations of modern Eu- 
rope, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal system, 
the reformation, the discovery and settlement of the 
New World, etc.. etc. ° 

It contains 672 fine historical en 
1260 large double column pages, an 
complete History of the World ever published. It 
sells at sight. Send for specimen pages and extra 
terms to Agents, and see why it sells ter than any 
other book. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


avings and 
is the most 


“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 


One bait willcatch 
S 
eae ———~ Twenty Fish. 
No. 1, for ordinary fishing, smallgame, &c. 3§c. 
No. 2, forlarge fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 75c. 


\ Sentby mail. y. BRIDE & CO., 
/ Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
Beud for Catalogue of useful novelties and mention this paper. 


Sacramecatal sabbaihes, 





| 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


Great Reduction in Price. 

CAXTON PRESS. 
ee only $13. 
COLUMBIAN PRESS Self- 
Inking, from $25 to $66; will dothe 
work of a §250 Press. Presses 
from $8 50. Stamp for catalogue, 
, Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847, 


In ordering anything advertised im this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 


| advertisement wn The Sunday Schoo! Times. 
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Forthe Distribution, at | 


John Wanamaker 


Ready Made Suits for 

Ladies, Gentlemen, and 

Children ; Hats, Boots atl 
and Shoes, and Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goo Goods of every kind, 


Goods sent all over the U. S. by. by small, 


and samples sent when requeste 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 


























MODEL OF PALESTINE. 


Shows Mountains, Valleys, Plains. Seas, Rivers and Towns, 
as vividly as would a visit to the land itself. Its elevations and 
depressions form a representation of the Laods of the Bible, 
forcibly and beautifully illustrating Bible History. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged as the needed help for the Bible «tu- 
dent or Sunday school worker giving new life to his read- 
ings. Being mounted on ® close folding table for class use, or for 
hanging on the wall it is convenient, cheap and durable. ‘Bend 
for Cireular and or‘er one. Trice, with key. giving Scripture 
references fully, $10.00, We also mannfacture models of the 
U. 8. for schools, xnd wv oe of Rcehool and. Church 
Furniture, Agents yante in every con erms 

for catslocnes, EXCELSIOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING C0. CINCINNATI, 0. 





Now Ready! JNTERNATIONALS.S. 


ALL MAP, ©: 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP UF JEKUSALEM. 
Tilustrates the International 8. 8. 





40x60. 
Carefully prepared fr m the best authorities and 


latest surveys. Large type, easily read at a distance: 
table of distances, length of rivers, beight of moun- 
tains, etc. All places mentioned in the New Testa 
ment shown; where ex.ct location is doubtful, so 
designated; System of concent.sic circles by which 
any place can readily found. Admitted to be the 
largest, cheapest) and best S S map published for the 
money. Sent prepaid on rece:pt of price. 

No. 2. On cream paper, countri s colored........ $1 50 
No, 3. Ou tine waite muslin, countries colored.. 2 50 
White paper, m unted on rollers, countries col’'d 3 50 
Sau e as abu ve with patent spring rollers 5 00 
Don't fail to order the International 8 8. Wall Map, (C.) 


M. A. COUDY, Publisher, 
2938 Thomas Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1826, 

Cupital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 

WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary, 

JOAN L. THOMSON, Ass't Secretary. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCR (0, of Philadelphia, 


The Pena isa purely Mataal Company. All o: 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forieitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates, 
Agents wanted, Apply to H. S. STEPH ane 
Vice-President, Chestnut St., Phila- 
dolphin, ra. 











IF.YOu Y WANT 
OR SiO0LS 


ie. cls on UR MAD CO CHICO 





WATERS 





are the best ever made, 
Me 4, ie 5 rors, 
octave, AN 9 S 
my 7 ston 6. 13 Stops, $69; 10 
in perfec t order, not 
TA a nd f for Iustrated: | 
anufnae. 
New Lork. 


ORGAN 7 NS * 
. $47 










Catalogues, * War AC + Ww AT TERS 
turers and Dealers, 40 Hast 14th Direct. 


por THE 8S S. A*SEMRBLY.—By mail, & yards 

wh te mosquito n tting for 60e six lawn tes and 
two linen collars for We; clothes and Looth brush, ide; 
bair brush. 25¢ ; three pairs Kr glish half huse tor vc; 
pocket fun 4c to 2c; slicing lea her case fan 45c: box 
or paver and envelopes, ce: shawl strap, ec; liren 
front aun ried shirt, $1 00 and $1 20; uniaundried, 6Uc 
and 85:; frum 


J. D. CARLISLE, 37 Fifth Avenue, | 
PITTSBURGH, Penna a 


(YOLORA DO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, MONMOUTH O©O.,N. J. | 
NOW OPEN. 

Terms, $10 to $15 per week, 100 feet rom surf. | 


House in pertect order. Take cars of Pennsy tvania | 
road at West Phuladeiphia. 


THE 


Cholars 


OPINIONS OF 


vom The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘We have usel this Quarterly steadily for the 
vast niue months, and feel justified in commendin 
t to teachers and scholars. By its he p the lessoiis | 
can be well prepared, but not without care and 
study. The system is not complic ated, is not bur 
dened with minute specifications and obscure refer 
ences, The scholar is led to reason upon the tru 
of Scripture, in a scriptural way. ‘Ihe Quarte: 
Bible Dictionary, the sugge' stions for further study, 
the ample review exercises, and the Correct maps, 
leave nothing to desire.” 


From The Alabama Baplist, Selma, Ala. 


“Itis a valuable publication. and shoul ibe in the 
hands of all who are engaged in the study of the 
International lessons.” 


From The St. Louis Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Sunday School Times issues a Scholars’ 
Quarterly, as a help to teachers and scholars, which | 
is of rare excellence. It is a neat, convenient 
pimphiet of thirty-two pages, full of suzge-tions, 
The number for the prese nt quarter has on its last 
page ‘an order of service’ which is concise and 

eautiful, and worth more than the cost of the peri- 
odical for the whole year.” 
From The Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
is a must admirable help to teachers and sciiolars in 


the study of the International Lessons. It is | 


intended to stimulate thought and provoke study 
and research, It is a signal success in its line.” 
From The Georgia Methodist, Cumming, Ga. 


“From our knowled; ge of the Quarterly, we most 
heartily commend it.” 


From The United hoa obey Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Sunday School Times ‘ Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
for the second quarter of 1878, is promptly out. and 
in point of excellence is second to none of the 
manuals of its class.” 


Quarterly. 


THE — 


sD U tian Sun, Suffolk, Va. 

A full-page colored map is published in each 
number. The pages are large, the print clear, and 
the whole preparation — ious. Our Associate 
prefers this manual to all others, and Jhis judg- 
ment is formed after a long and fair trial.’ 


From The Reli, 


“ 








us Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Tt is not designed to be used in the place of Sun- 
day-school comments, but in connection with them, 
and so used is very valuable to any teacher. Its 
aid in the pronunciation of difficult words is a 
valuable featuze.”’ 

From Church and People, New York: 


Che Sunday School Times ‘Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
as a help to teachers and scholars in the study of 
the International lessons, is worthy of high regard, 


aud we cheerfully add our testimony to its value.” 


From The Southern Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga.: 
“This most helpful assistant in the study of the 
International lessons is issued by the proprietors 
| of The Sunday School Times, at the very low price 
of 25 cents per copy, a year, The current number, 
embracing the second quarter for 18 8, has two 
colored maps, and is packed from cover to cover 
with instructive matter, which is the very thing 
every teacher and » tp sil needs for the mastery of 
the lessons treated of. 


From the Rev. C. B. Tolman,in a letter to The 
Vermont Chronice, Montpelier, Vt.: 


.. “And though it is not at the beginning of 
the year, When the question of helps most naturally 
comes up, yet it would be easy for most to make 
arrangement with the agent from whom they 
receive their papers—as, for example, Mr. Shute, of 
Boston, to send them, for the next quarter, and for 
the rest of the year, these papers, instead of those 
| they have been receiving. This paper isso much 
| of an advance upon w hat most ioe a *hools have, 
| that they cannot afford to wait three-quarters of a 

year before having the benetit of it. 





FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 


SECT 


IONS. 


The following commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those 


received, 

MAINE.—“ Those of my class who have tried the 
—". 7% * a great help; therefore I send for 
more ILE 

NW namenene. —‘‘I never examined one until 
lately. It is ” such a helpas | have long wished 
for.” 

VERMONT. “We are highly pleased with them. 
Are using them in three classes with good suc- 
cess.” A. M. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—" You would be glad to see 
how much the aioe adc - to the iuterest in 
Bible study in our school.” J. B. 

RHODE bo “It is the best scholars’ help we 
have ever had.” P.M. b. 

mn. 1 like it exceedingly, and,what 
is better yet, my boys likeit. I knew it wguli be 
rood, but it is better than I really thought if would 
be. I wish every scholar in the country could have 
4.” ‘W.m. m 

NEW YORK. .—“We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. Ihave, as yet, 
not seen anything in the Sunday-school work that 
equals it.” Cc, 

NEW JERSEY —‘‘I might better have made up 
a club for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the outset 
Ihave had to order again and again. It is the best 
thing out for scholars or teachers.”’ ' 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“The Scholars’ Quarterly is just | 
what we want. I think it is the most complete heip 
we have ever had.” M.D. G. 

DELAWARE.—“ The school seemed pleased with 
our plan of lessons. I want to try. and run our 
ist of Quarterlies still higher, ifIcan.” J.P. L. 

MARYLAND.—“ Iam by this mail in receipt of 
your Scholars’ Quarterly, and am delighted with | 
t. Itis just the thing for our work. 7 pray that 

it may spread all over our Southern country, like 
itis now being sent through all the North’ and 
West.” W. M. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—* The Quarterly has 
met with universal favor among our teachers, and 
they unanimously decided to adopt it for the use of 
the entire school for the first six months of 1878.” 
A.) 

VIRGINIA.—“T think it is one of the best books 
that I have ever seen for the Sunday-school, I 
wish that every teacher and scholar in the country 
had one.” 

WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It cives us more he Ip for less 
money than anything I have seen published.” 
a8:R 





NORTH CAROLINA—“I have just received the 
second quarter, and am so delig shted with it that I 
want it for the whole year, commencing with 
January.’  - 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—‘“T have found it the best 
help I have yet seen in the preparation of the 
lessons.” G. H. W. | 


GEORGIA, -—* I think the Quene rly the best text- 
book for the Sunday-school scholar that I have ! 
ever seen.” W. E.R 


If during Fuly you order any of the 
with them, your money will be returned. 


The number for July, August, 


and Sep 
will receive immediate attention, 


Address 





; Quarterly in © 


FLORIDA.—“ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterlies, and anticipate the lessons for next 
year With much interest.” W. P. H. 

ALABAMA.—“ Your Scholars’ Quarterly is a great 
success, I have seen nothing to equal it as a help 
for, scholars. My teachers are greatly pleased with 
it.” J.H. F. 

MISSISSIPPI.—‘ I have been using a copy of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly recently, and have to TES 
ouly the highest appreciation of its merits.” J. C 

LOUISIANA.—‘“‘ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterly.” E.C. 

TEXAS.—‘“ Our school has decided to use the 
Scholars’ Quarterly during 1878. We are well 
pleased with it.’ YS. 

TENNESSEE.—“ Please mail me twenty copies of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second quaner. I 
think my school will like them,” J. H. W. 


KENTUCKY.—“ The Quarterly wins Zz og both 
teachers aud Bible-class scholars.” H. E 

MISSOURI.—“I have tried your Sc tected Quar- 
terly for nearly six months, and it gives me such 
good satisfaction that I herewith send you an order 
to supply all my larger scholars with it.” H. N. 


OHIO.—“ T shall hope to introduce them into our 
school at the close of the present quarter. I 
regard them as the ost complete scholars’ help 
yet published.” D.A 

INDIANA.—“ We and | it the best help we can get, 
and like it because it helps us to search the Scrip- 
tures.” .G, 

ILLINOIS.—“ It seems to me that it is just what is 
neededin all our schools to induce the scholars to 
study their lessons at home, and also to make the 
study of great interest.” D.C. J. 

MICHIGAN.—‘‘ We consider them a decided im- 
provement upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs. A. B.S. 

WISCONSIN.—‘“I have seen nothing equal to it 
among the ‘ lesser lights’ upon the Sunday-school 
lessons.” G.B 

IOWA.—*“ I consider it invaluable, and believe it 
should be = weed in the hands of every scholar in 
the land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—‘ They have given very good satis- 
faction during the — quarter, and, 1 believe. 
will do much good.” B. 

NEBRASKA.—‘‘Itis roy al, —< deserves to have 
its sovereignty reeognized.” 

KANSAS.—*“ The Quarterly takes well.” W.H.S 

CALIFORNIA.— “The TimMes, unsurpassed ; 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rey. T. H.R. 

OREGON.—* Next year I hope to get our school to 
take a large number of copies. We like it very 
much.” W. M. 

CANADA.—* We have been using the Scholars’ 
ir Sunday-school for the last two 


quarters. We would highly recommend the work 
to all.” J. M. B, 


Quarterlies to use on trial, and are dissatisfied 


tember is ready for delivery. Your order 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tere) 


Chantangna Assembly Herald. 


A forty-eight column paper in quarto form will 
be published at Fairpoirt as the official organ of 
the National Sunday School Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year and daily (Sundays excepted), through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact steno- 

aphic reports of all the proceedings of the 
) o embly, including all the sctentific and literary 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instructions, drills, etc., etc. 


REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D D., will edit a depart- 
ment of Normal Class work, and Rev, H. 
Bagbee, D D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the International Sunday school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper. 

Twenty thousand copies of the paper were 
issued asan advance sheet on April 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assem ly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price 0" paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, 

When 5 or more pee are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 

Single copies, 6 cents each. 

For advertising, subscriptions, or single 
copies, address 


M. BAILEY, —— 


CROWELL 
Sunday-School Libraries, 


No. 1. For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mo....$10.00. 

No. 2. For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo.......... 1250, 

Noa = = 15 vols. 16mo... a. 1280. 
Also just issued 

No. XE. _ —- and Infant Scholars, 36 vols. 









No. . +" Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 7.50 


Special care has been taken in the pee of 
these books, and we commend these libraries to those 
desiring an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low price. Send for our complete catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, “ew York. 


True eer | in the purchase of a Seem, is to 
get the BEsT, the STANDAKD. 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


| Wabsier's Wicunvary. | 








Tables of Money. Welghts and Measures ; 
oy tty my ords, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, Latin. and Modern Lan- 
ae Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. For sale 
oF, _— generally, or by on receipt 


IVISON,  BUAREMAN, TAYIOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS W EBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to Go: How to Go: How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound 32mo pamphiet, comprising a 
series of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, “H. H.,” “ Laicus,” 
Gail Hamilton, and others. 

Price, 25 Cents. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


NOW READY. 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
An Oration at the Reunion of the Army of the 


Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5th, comprising 
Christian Union xtra No, 12. 


Price, 10 Cents. 
THE CHRIST‘4N UF ION, 
27 Pa k Piace, N. Y. 














The Best end Only Dated Class Book. 


Its Reputation National. 


—— sa 





Order one Month beforehand. Orders must 
be sent not later than the 10th of this month, 
to get Class Books commencing the year with 
next month. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 

Order from your bookseller, or 

J. J. BENDER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 
SEND 9 CENTS FOR SAMPLE. 


The July edition is now ready, 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per Copy. 
Pee Bee. free., Address M, K., Box 53, Kinderhook, 
or 








